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Trading powers try to 



0010 


hammer out a policy 


I A merita, the EEC mid Japan, the 
world’s three major trading powers 
(rid industrial zones, neither want nor 
can afford a (rude war. 

. World affairs und the international 
Economic situation are in such a diffi- 
cult position that trade wars would, in 
|he final analysis, be to the detriment of 

This view is increasingly gaining cur- 
rency in Washington, Tokyo, Brussels 
find the Common Market capitals, 
i .At the Brussels conference of 16 Nulo 
foreign Ministers it was also agreed not 
jo wage trade war on the East but to 
Kck instead a new concept in economic 


.r. Details are to be worked out by mid- 
1983 at the latest. 

s. At the time of writing US Secretary of 
jjlBte George Shultz was Mill on a two- 
Week tour of Europe. It could mark the 
peginning of n new und belter era in 


jjtahsatlantic lies. 
V' .Relations betw 


p .Relations between America and Eu- 
rope have been tensed and troubled 

i -7 1 ■ * 

See page 6 for articles on EEC ugricul- 
- fural policy and financial problems 

over the past lew months, especially be- 
cause of the long and pointless dispute 
over the Soviet gas pipeline contract, 

Vt President Reagan did not yield until 
iVestern Europe proved absolutely udu- 
toant, then waived US sanctions on a 

t berof companies in EEC countries 
chose to abide by contracts with 
r jlte Soviet Union. 

';^0n his visit to Brussels Mr Shultz 
.'played the part of an Intermediary both 
jfit Nato and at the head of a high-grade 
jJJS government delegation to the EEC 
|Gommission that discussed agricultural 
*nd trading problems. 

?V lt was largely due to his level-headed 
approach that fresh disputes were 
jfyoided, 

j:\Naia Foreign Ministers demonstrated 
:W r at least made a show of) more unity 
jjnd determination than for a long 
v While. 

,: .An outstretched hand is being held 
:, oul t0 the new Soviet leadership; in 
Other words, Nato is waiting to sec how 
■j|hc Kremlin will react, 
il It then hopes to make progress and to 
:flchicve results as soon as possible in 
> pie major rounds of international nego- 
jBations in Vienna, Madrid and, above 
i , Geneva (both disarmament and 


I "mm ram 

’Jtrms control talks). 
? But united and 


£ united and determined action can 
ii ply achieve results provided fresh con- 
■* ■ 5 w ithin the West arc avoided and 

* outsta nding P r oblems are solved. 

} ;™ e last edition or THE GERMAN 
i jj* "*BUNE carried the wrong date and 
■ k * dlt lon number because of a technical 
£ !l* r ®** It should base read No. 1065, 
D «ember 1982. We apologise. 


Current reviews of economic and 
trade ties with the East by a variety of 
bodies arc to be accelerated. They in- 
clude Nato, the OECD und Cocom, the 
committee that vets exports of advan- 
ced technology and militarily relevant 
goods to the Eastern bloc. 

France is collaborating, although it 
prefers to keep its distance front 
Washington. A detailed concept is to be 
drawn up in time for the next Western 
economic summit, to be held in the 
United Slates ut the end of May. 

By the end of March the European 
Community and the United States aim 
(o arrive at u compromise oti agricultu- 
ral policy. 

After a lengthy dispute agreement 
wus reached last October between Brus- 
sels und Washingroit an Common Mur- 
ket steel exports to the United Stales. 

A further clash now seems imminent 
in agriculture. All that was achieved at 
the Galt Geneva round wus universally 
unsatisfactory results. 

Representatives of the 88 Gutl 
member-countries failed to arrive at a 
solution of the world's agricultural trad- 
ing problems. 

Washington now plans first to clarify 
matters with the European Community 
on this score. 

Differences of opinion between them 
are longstanding. Thu EEC's Common 
Agricultural Policy never suited Wash- 
ington. 

US attacks have always been levelled 
primarily at the system of EEC farm 
price subsidies in gencrul und the bil- 
lions paid by the EEC to subsidise 
Common Market agricultural exports in 
particular. 

These subsidies are essential. Without 
them, EEC farm produce would be una- 
ble to compete in world markets, where 
prices are lower than in the European 
Community. 

Washington has lately intensified its 
complaints to the EEC, mainly because 
US farmers are feeling the pinch, hav- 
ing been hit by the worst crisis in 50 
years. 

They are no longer prepared to stand 
for Common Market farmers challeng- 
ing them for control of major export 
markets in many parts of the world. 

The EEC has argued in return thut 
the US government does not exactly 
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skimp with subsidies for American far- 
mers, but that holds no ice with Wash- 
ington. 

The Reagan administration secs only 
two solutions. Either it too must subsi- 
dise US funii exports to the hilt or the 
EEC must end its agricultural export 
subsidies. 

In Brussels the US Agriculture Secre- 
tary, John Block, said the simplest solu- 
tion would be for the EEC to adjust its 
high price guarantees to world market 
prices. 

In other words the EEC must gra- 
dually reduce its farm price guuraiUces, 
which was an idea pul forward by the 
Common Market Commission in Brus- 
sels two years ago. 

But no such ideas have yet stood the 
slightest chance of being approved by 
the Council of Ministers, on which the 
Agriculture Ministers of the EEC 10 sit 
and decide matters. 

EEC farm price guarantees remain 
the main feature of the system by which 
farmers' earnings are safeguarded in the 
European Community. 

In 1982 the Common Market's Agri- 
culture Ministers decided on an average 
increase of 10.5 per cent in EEC farm 
price guarantees. 

For 1983 price increases of five per 
cent or so arc planned, but that in no 
way meets US demands. Neither does 
the EEC’s declared intention of ending 
Continued on page 2 
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Assessing what 
Mr Andropov 
has offered 

^rniiffiirlrr^llflcnifinr 

iimvi— ■•imiiiiiiMv 

S omeone who makes disarmament 
proposals is clearly interested in ne- 
gotiations and in a result he can show 
for his pains. 

That alone is what makes the offer by 
Soviet leader Yuri Andropov so wel- 
come, even though his terms cannot be 
endorsed in their entirety. 

His proposals also indicate that the 
determination shown by the West to 
abide by the terms of the Nato missiles- 
und-lalks resolution has been borne in 
mind by the Soviet leadership. 

So it seems reasonable to think that 
the Soviet Union will be realistic, just as 
it was in 1980 when it abandoned its 
original threat to end negotiations en- 
tirely if Nato were to adopt the twofold 
resolution. 

It looks as though the Kremlin is se- 
riously trying to forestall the stationing 
of medium-range US missiles in Eur- 
ope. 

The offer of disarmament terms also 
shows, however, that Moscow continues 
to pursue the political and strategic tar- 
get (hat lay behind the SS-20 program- 
me from the outset.. 

Nato is to be split into two zones that 
will differ in the degree in which they 
are threatened. 

One will be the intercontinental see- 
Continued on page 3 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 


Missiles mean 

stmULMmiio 

7 / 



T ho new year" will ' b» ; A trial? of 
strength for the Atlantic alliance, 
the issue at stake being Nato's missiles- 
and-talks resolution. 

If America and Russia fail to arrive at 
a mutually satisfactory agreement in 
Geneva the disarmament talks will have 
been a failure. 

The West must then start nest au- 
tumn to station Pershing 2 and Cruise 
missiles in Europe. 

Talks until summer, then action. That 
|s the timetable. It is seen as settled, but 
Will it go ahead according to schedule? 

* . The state of the North Atlantic pact 
gives cause for scepticism, while Soviet 
Westpolitik may be good for a number 
of surprises. The missile modernisation 
debate over the past three years has tb- 
vcaled alarming weaknesses in Natal, 
Tension within and between member- 
countries is not the Russians' handi- 
work; it is home-made, inherent in the 
democratic system and a natural reflex 
of an open society. 

But the Soviet leaders have managed ' 
to harness Atlantic difficulties to their 
own political bandwaggon. 

It would be wrong to. refer to a Red 
mastprplpji, but the Soviet Union inter- 
venes in Western politics whenever the 
opportunity arises. , 

The first context in which it docs so is 
detente, on which Europe and America 
work on different assumptions arising 
from different strategic viewpoints. 

In Europe the Soviet Union is Been as 
a neighbour., This is a fact which, as 
many European governments see it, 
calls for political rapprochement. , 
Detente is intended to have a stabilis- 
ing effect ion, East- West tics, It covers 
Europe only, from the lienees to the 
Urals, and is not seen as a bid to con- 
tain Soviet imperialism worldwide. 

* : The United States takes a different 
view. For Washington detente has ah 
Ways been part of a concept covering 
the entire world. 

• i America, has been as concerned about 
Afghanistan, Angola and . unrest - in 
Ethiopia as it has been about -Poland.: . 
Linkage between Soviet good beha- 


^jsssss^st 


qua nor successful strategy to 
..maintain Restate of non-war as Wash- 

'■‘•iK^toawfs it. 

America and Europe are no nearer 
reconciling their respective positions, 
and the Soviet Union is putting this 
discrepancy to good use. 

Another context is that the USA ad- 
vocates close tie9 between the Euro- 
peans whereas the USSR is afraid of 
European integration. 

So Soviet Westpolitik amounts to a 
constant offensive agBinst this integra- 
tion. The Russians play off against each 
other the national pride and the con- 
flicts of interest of the industrialised 
countries. 

The Russians' struggle is also a covert 
struggle against the Americans, but pri- 
marly, superficially, it is aimed at Ame- 
rica's partners. 

A truly integrated Europe would pro- 
bably long since have stationed Persh- 
ing 2 and Cruise missiles on European 
soil. 

On no account must it be allowed to 
do so, as Russia sees It, because Europe 
would thereby bo able to resist Soviet 
military pressure with convincing 
counter-pressure of its own. 

But this Russian Westpolitik has its 
price. A strong Europe might also, as 
Moscow sees it, emerge as a partner of 
America's that was capable of acting in- 
dependently and with self-assurance. 

In this way it might well be able tp re- 
duce US influence on Europe, Include 
ing Eafitern.Europe. 

What the Soviet Westpolitik is here 
unable to put' to collective use it tries to 
accomplish bit by bit. 

After the Americans the Germans are 
the most dahgctoiis opposite number as 
far as Moscow is concerned. S 6 Bonn 
must be treated in such a way as to en- 
sure that it is not'thrown unconditional- 
ly .back on the United States. 

Y6t at times the kremlin Is also inte- 
rested in dospr ties between Bonn and 
Washington. The West Qchnarts 'cart be 
used to Want the Americans riot to' bur- 
ddn Ea$t-Wetf ties with fresh ariria- 
ments. 1 ' ' " l,i - - ••• : 

Any such bid by Bonn Is invariably 
undertaken at Nato unity's expense. 
Helmut; Schmidt took on this brokers 
role more, than ohee, falling to realist* 
the Soviet intentions. '' 1 , ;! '■ ' 

The final context is that of Easiest 


T he ’second Helsjnkf review confe- 
rence in Madrid has turned out 'to 

be'a lqrig drawri-dut affair- It has 1 alrea- 
dy lasted 


. i. dil.i T * . 

dy lasted oyer' 100 diys' longer tjiah the 

So fdr it has ihade 'nb headway Wh'bt- 
East arid West hive 1 hashed 

swords to no avail at the conftrtnce ta- 
ble. j;* s!; .1 .; 

•'Yet as the conference adjourns for Its 
Christmas recess notone can see a tned-' 
nlngful alternative to the frustrating ac- 
cusations of -guilt levelled 1 at each other 
by the superpowers. ;;j ; . 

■The Conference :»ion Security . and" 
Cooperation' in Eurojpeife still the only 
forum at which East, .West, -neutrals and 
non-aligned, .can,. vtelk, about i human 
rights and prospects of cooperation, i 
If everything in the West went ahead 
a* the Amerlwtos, would like . 'to see It, 
the delegations, repressing ,35 coun-. 



.'round a 




table of 
frustrations 
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tries would long sine* have packed their 

nOAD. 


ted in buying high-grade technology 
ftom the West, and the Europeans 
would gladly sell it to them. 

Germany's trade with tho East bloc 
may account for only three per cent of 
exports, but it provides employment for 
several hundred thousand people. 

Despite their own grain shipments to 
the Soviet Union the Americans view 
trade with the East as an unfriendly act 
on their partners' part. 

They argue that trade with the East 
strengthens the other side economically. 

This open or covert tension in the 
West must be seen alongside the fear of 
nuclear war felt by people in the free 
world. . 

Psychostrategically in particular, in 
influence wielded on public opinion, 
the West is trailing, and the political 
consequences grow more tangible with 
every passing Aay. AdeIbert Weinstein 


(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeitung 
far Deutichlaitd, 18 December 1982) 


Trade war 


Continued from page 1 
agricultural surplus production in the 
Common Market. 

The EEC will continue to, have to 
keep its eyes open. for outside markels 
and will continue ,to bo an. unwelcome 
competitor from the viewpoint of US 
farmers, 

: There Is no immediate prospect ojT a 
compromise acceptable to both sides 
being arrived at in the expert talks to b§ 
held by the EEC and the USA between 
Janqaiy arid March. 

If peace is to reign on both the politi- 
ciil and economic fronts both the Euro- 
pean Community and the United States 
will need to arrive at compromise solu- 

ttoritfWltfi JapBri. - 1 • . 1 1 

Japanese export offensives in Ameri- 
ca and Western Europe have long upset 
the West. Bonn remains keen to launch 
EEC export drives instead, whereas 
Paris haB taken a step in the other direc- 
tion. 

Disputes within tho EEC on trade 
policy toward other countries is tho last 
thing the European Community, cun af- 
ford, so heavily does it rely on exports. 

. Battening down the hatches, going in 
far. more, and more-, protectionism, 
would in the final analysis lead straight 
to ;ydiat everyone wants ( |o avoid: eco- 
nomic and trade warfare, , - . } 

lit is up. to the . Bonn government to 
exert a positive influence on the .course 
Events during its chairmanship! of the 
EEC from January to June. 

Bl *t it can only do so if the other EEC 
countries play ball;,. „ _ : 

, r , Haai-Petcr Ott ’ 

(RJidnischer Merkur/cfirisViirid Welt, 
' ,Vf ' ’ • 17 December 1982) 


■70^' i , |i • | 

Birt Franct ' remains keeri ori the pr6- 
ject of a Conference on Disarmament in 
Europe, while Bonn even under the riew 
coalition government remains interested 
in talks with the Warsaw. Pact, on, 
confidenc^-buil^ipg measures. \ ; 

The diMririainM inference will nbt 
:al- with disarmament as such but with 


deal 


. — * -- — wu* nun 

information abbut manoeuvres- and. 
troop movements .,, * ’ 
European ' Nato^flnjr^ 


I i ' • I . I • I ; ; ■ , 

rely -on US satellite photos to keep 
eye ion,, Warsaw Pact forces, and I 
are not always .available. 

There has been no change in the. 
ropean. view ; ,thaI the, Soviet Unioi 
not, interested, in getting down to di 
ma^nent merely for propaganda, reas 
butis genuinely keen to disarm, 

The West may h aye stepped up it# 
mands in -response, to. development! 
■■ Pplfn^gncludi.ng the right to strike 
trade lriilon freedom In the ftrial dd 
• ment) but . {here has been no further 
-tcribratiori In the atmosphere. 

Observers in Madrid are waiting 
see what progress is^piade . at 
medium-range missile tajfcs inGfm 
In Geneva observers are .wafting to 
who wins the German general elebtic 
, So Jhe Madrid conference seems, s 
to go into an Euster-|^ce$s, / 

(SDddeu^Zpjtu^g, \g dc^l»ri 
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Soviets accuse! home affairs , 

over talks Kohl wins his 
ultimatum }. essential 

■ .1 - 1 . : 

JJovict warnings that the fti, 1 lflSitHI VOtfi 
J talks on medium-range vnlulln 1 TvbV 

o broken off if the West goes i r ' .--- ‘ ' 

ith missile modernisation an! 
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S oviet warnings that the ft 
talks on medium-range missllu 
bo broken off if the West goes i 
with missile modernisation an 
“clear bid to undermine the l 
missiles-and-talks resolution," it 
Bonn Foreign Office spokesman. ’ 

A spokesman for the Bonn Dt&lhancellof Helmut Kohl has lost tho 
Ministry said the Soviet statement ?&,/ no-confidence vote in the Bundes- 
“political threat aimed at Wt*]! that he needed to lose to clear the 
Europe.” Ky for elections in March. 

In an interview with Saddtm Now it is up to the President, Karl 
Zeitung, Munich, Valentin Falindprateris, to decide what to do. -If he 
CPSU centra] committee said It does What Kohl hopes, he will dissolve 
be impossible to carry on negotl* Bundestag arid set a polling date. ■ 
Nato were to start stationing mtfptwiieh ho came to power. Kohl look- 
range missiles in Europe next autn^if upon his term as Chancellor as a lim- 
Such statements are viewed in !^ o n fl i both * n aftd politically. • 
as part of a wide-ranging Soviet pr go he concentrated on taking action 
ganda campaign. They have In ooffithe economy and [n foreign policy. 


Such statemdnts are viewed ini 
as part of a wide-ranging Soviet pj 
ganda campaign. They have in doi 
changed Defence Minister WthJ 
mind, the spokesman said. 

Bonn continues to advocate the) 
option, which is for the WesUofi 
medium-range missiles provided I 
cow scraps Its SS-20s aimed at targe 
Europe. - | 

Pmvda commented that those 1 
dung to the zero option were dem 
ed not to reach agreement in Qm 
W hat they wanted was to station 
proposed 108 Pershing 2s and 464( 
se missiles in Western Europe. 

It ropeated the old Soviet pro; 


The idea was to show what his course 
(puld be and then let the voters decide. 

’ Even though a no-confidence vote 
be day after winning a sound majority 
III the i budget debate seems curious, 
host people understand the tricky pro- 
cure required by Article 68 of the 
anstitution, ! . .. 

lOpinlon surveys show that 55 per 
pit agree with the no-confidence tac- 
it), because it was the only way of dis- 
fivlrig the Bundestag and bringing 
pout new elections. 


It ropeated the old Soviet prcdpAnolher aspect; 70 per cent favour 
for. Western ..and Soviet elockigrliamentary elections as soon as nos* 

medium-range missiles in Europewle. ’ ■ ■■ i 

reduced to a third. Ip'nly one in five says there is po feu- 

Russiu includes In these figure p' why the coalition should not serve 
forward-bused US systems and tlupits.tprni ifntil autiiipn i 984. 
lish und French nuclear dcierrentt.Fn, e chancellor most of the Bundcs- 
According to British ncwspap«fe Q od public opinion have now paved 

C orts ihc Americans want WhitchiJ™ wa y for new elections, 
ring forward from Juno to Apjibrh, ball is now wilh ihe President, 
deadline for completion of facllllljfee has three weeks In which to dissol- 
the Cruise missiles that are to be* ,h, Bundestag and set an cleetlon 


In Britain. 

Quoting German sources In Wa 
Ion The Observer, London, says.B 
reportedly annoyed at the idea of 
ing deadlines forward. ... 


leas requested by Kohl., 

SPD Chairman Willy Brandt rightly 
llicised in the Bundestag the fact that 
bhl and Hans-DIelrich Genscher had 
mped the gun in September when 


\ : The Gtoen writing on the wall gives 
rise to fears that Hamburg and Hesse 
conditions could be transferred to 
Bopn. 

The scepticism expressed in the Bri- 
tish weekly The Observer is therefore 
quite warranted. The paper said that the 
Chancellor was taking a risk — hope- 
fully calculated — with the country's 
stability. 

. Nobody knows whether the dramatic 
decline of the Liberals can bo stopped 
sufficiently by March to assure Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher's party’s return to 
the Bundestag and hence the continua- 
tion of the centre-right coalition. 

The Chancellor seems unperturbed. 
His star is rising os’ fast as Helmut 
Schmidt's is dimming ~ a telling indi- 
cator of the fleetingness of political glo- 

iy. ' " fl ' 

Only the Chancellor matters; the past 
ono> is forgotten — no matter what his 
merit. This could well serve as a remin- 
der to K,ohl. 

' 1 The new chancellor staked everything 
on one card with the confidence vote in 
the Biindestag. 

, . All will be well if the March elections 
returp his coalition to government. 

But It could also work out differently 
if the FDP finds, itself replaced by tho 
Greens in the Bundestag and if neither 
of the two big parties can form a go- 
vernment. , 

Kohl is well on his way, but he has 
not yet arrived. . 

Hermann Dexheitncr 

{Allgemdne Zdilung Mainz, 18 December l$82) 


The Bonn government is said lc f set 6 March as the election date it 
worried, this might create political <S * thcPrekidertt's job; 
cuitlcs for it, being taken as a si^ ^reindfs question whether the'lriten- 
tho^Uniledi States was success « was to downgrade the President to 
exerting pressure on its allies. tn*« jnstrurpent of the coalition was 
. Deadlines are to be brought fort grated bpt not quite unfounded, 
to ensure that further demonstratf President Carstens has so far stayed 
do not jeopardise the stationing pl^ pof from the general discussion on 

‘kne. It U known, however, (hat be, 
(KOIner Sudl-Anzelger, 20 December! Wpett In constitutional law, [s ex- 
n . j,j „ | V mel y sensitive to attempts to under- 

atL ntt M.t . [* e tn6 President’s authority. He docs 

She ©etnrnn Snuunc u u, optntt M * rab . 

. fstamp,-.. 

PubWw: FHfldrteh RtHueha EiHlof-MMif 0 W . ' 

Editor AfflModer Anihomr. Engflohii^ w Hen the Chancellor nresertted : his 
Blmon BumtH - Dtilnbullon M*n# flU6w prcsemca ms 

QKHtfuPieoM. l. i President simply answered: 

Awllflhg ial No.14 — : ‘ " Ik {jfVtUV _ ’ . 

iwwitobscnpucnDMtt. . I- ■ 12 ^ Carsten* has tneanWHilc 

iw Druek - iMd v.n^Ahwi Frtnrfrtch that c will make his deci- 

k} f»rly JaniiBiy. It is doubl-- 

-n'hw. »» ..« i laws- ;:; 1 ?* 

uWished in coipflulkxf with lha lit,. CICCtlOR date OecaUSB nO 

for hU oir- 

^y^bfKfSedrwiMw^rodfrttod . :■ *ttejlSt the d «0 tO, BHy, 13 

uooikf . ^u.Lt .T°” ea by the uncertainty 

, in P r outcome. • " 


AAwllJlhfl - 

Annual tubscrlptlwi DM 4S. ,i 


by Druek- iMd Varlagahwi FiladrWi 

An artictaa wWch THE-GERMAH TRIBUNE reprint*^ 
puWisIwd in cotlparalloif wrih lha Milonal alift] 
watfng newspaper* of im PaOaiai RapobSe ol Qv* 
m Tf»r t^a eompliiMftnjitiiona o(lha 
no wiyabr«J9atJ fw radtrflod . ;i j 


Pj««B wot# your But 

mjfrtbaV wtikjh tppttti lliB 1 wrapper.' 
asioi.ik| aoAe.fpgi . . • • 


proposal 


Continued from page 1 

tor, the superpowers' preserve, in which 
parity exists. The other will be a Wes- 
tern European zone in which Moscow 
enjoys dear nuclear superiority. 

So this threat potential will take ef- 
fect in peacetime too, always assuming 
medium-range US nftssiles are not bas- 
ed in Europe. 

That is precisely the idea behind Mr 
Andropov's proposal to limit the num; 
berof m'edlum-rerige ffliSsileS in Europe 
to the ones installed by Britain ahd 
France., ' 1 

there is onb fairly obvioup drawback. 
It Is that tho French, puclear deterrent is 
Intended solely ip protect France from 
nuc|ear atta^fv 

• The British deterrent is' largely, inten- 
ded to prbtect Britain only, and hot 
other Nato Countries^ including the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany. 

Be8ldn, th 9 . Ahglo-prench deterrent 
Is not a serious cpifriterwftght tp the So- 
viet pot 9 ptiaI f whichj is why the $oyfet 
offer is unacceptable. , , 

. Sooner oe later the. Russians will have 
to naif their colours tp the mast jn. Ge- 
neva and make it dear which target is 
more important for (hem. ■ . > . • * ■ . 

They 1 must; either 1 attach priority to 
forestalling missile modernisation by 
the West or prifer to maintain the 
ptoeirfltf thrtat to Westch Europe 
posed by (he SS-20. " ; ' ! - ; ; ■ *. : » ■ ( 

: *' (FTimkfiiiisrAi^^lqjBZcUuna 

' ! 1 1 W DniUcblahd, 22 December IM2) 


Hamburg SPt) bounces back 
with absolute majority 


The SPD has regained Its absolute majo- 
rity in the Hamburg assembly. It won 
hack nine seats (64 compared with 55 In 
tho old assembly) in the election In De- 
cember while the CPU Ipst eight («|8 
compared with 56) an^ the Greens' repre- 
sentation was reduced from nine to eight. 
The FDP again failed to wlu a seat be- 
cause it polled less than tho crucial 5 per 
cent. The. election was necessary because 
the previous election last June was inde- 
cisive. The SPD remained In office with 
55 Seats although the CDU was the big- 
gest single party wlth 56. The Greens, with 
nine seats, held the: balance of. power, but 
chose not to use it. The SPD's share of the 
vote: rose from 42.7 per cent to 51.3 per 
cent. -i. 

F ormer Chancellor Helmut Schmidt 
said the Hamburg election would be 
u test run for the national elections 
scheduled for March. He was right. 

The electorate has reversed its former 
decision and raised an unexpected 
spectre - for tho Chancellor; Helmut 
Kohl. ‘ i. 

But some, points should be remember- 
ed: the SPD said the poll would be the 
first since the change in Bonn. But this 
is not quite right. • 

When the Hesse election was held in 
September, the Social-Liberal coalition 
In Bonn had already broken down and 
the new centre-right government was 
clearly about to take office. 

In Hesse, too, tho CDU suffered such 
heuvy losses that it abandoned all hope 
of gaining the absolute majority and 
forming a government. 'As opposed to 
Hesse, (he Juno election In Hamburg at 
least gave the CDU the biggost repre- 
sentation. ' ■ i ■ 

It was doubtfiil from tho very begin- 
ning whether Hamburg's CDU would 
be able to hold (his nurrow majority. 
Hut the extent of its losses in December 
came as a real surprise. II seems that 
the rtovelty of Wollher Lelsler Klep be- 
ing 1 at the lop of (he CDU ticket- in 
Hamburg had worn off. 

His stay in Hamburg is therefore like- 
ly to come to an end soon. 

After the inconclusive Juno election, 
it was Lelsler Klep who demanded new 
elections; When some time later Ham- 
burg's Social Democratic Mayor Klaus 
von Dohnanyi also asked for new elec- 
tions,' Lelsler Kiep changed his mind 
andrefiised. 

• The SPD Ultimately succeeded in dis- 
solving the assembly with the help of 
lhe : Greens (GAL). The 1 top CDU man 
in Hesse, Walter Wallmaito, is bound to 
draw his conclusions from this for hia 
own state when -ft comes to polling 
there.'- 

'■ Mayor von bohrianyi's strategy of 
patiently negotiating for Selective Green 
support on certain issues has clearly 
jiitfd off. It was an uphill struggle for 
Dohnanyi'vriio at (he lime had to over- 
come a great deal of resistance froth his 
own' party ranks ovei( ' thTs alleged 
“Red-Green alliance" *ii 'not to mention 
CDUattickjr. ; * 

The tactical disadvantages of such a 
course then sfceitietf to outweigh the ad- 
vantages. The BF0 had’mdr* or less ac- 
cepted the' Grtlens as a potential part- 
ner, although before the JUne election it 
had said they would totally disregar- 
ded. ; _ : 

The uncertainties Within (he SPD 
were effectively removed When Ddhna* 


Hamburg voting pattern : 

I96B 1970 1974 1978 1§62 

fifo , . I 1 Jqne Dec ' 


3^^CDU 

SPD 42.7 38,6 . 


Share of the voloP/o) 
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nyi announced that Jiis talks .with the 
Greens had broken down. . 

Helmut Schmidt's, active, campaign- 
ing in. Hamburg after he was toppled in 
Bonn was important in rallying ^PP vo- 
ters. So were some decisions by tho new 
Bonn government, which were more un- 
popular in than elsewhere ppssibly be- 
cause of the city's social structure. 

the unusqally high election turnout 
in itself was almost a guarantee of a So- 
cial Democratic victory. > 

SPD gains were not so much ^ tljo 
expense of the Greens as that of tho 
Free Democrats. It seems evident that 
former. Social •Liberal voters turned 
their bpeks qri th'c FDP. 1 ,i . 

Even more surprising than the shift 
of FDP voters to Ihq. SPD is tho fuel 
that thp Greens manpgea to stand their 
ground., . 

Dohnanyl's talks . with the Greens 
were originally Intended to win over 
somq ; pf their voters. Ho wanted .to shpw 
tJiat.hb was sympathetic towards many 
of their ainjs while demonstrating that 
Green officials, were .diking t|iQ >vrong 
course.. 

, None of this seems tp have impressed 
the electorate. But Greeq hopes only a 
few. weeks earlier that. they could better 
the|r June results. were flashed. 

. the SPD should ponder the fact 
Green voters cannot easily bq dlsfuadqa 
from voting for their party either ^ y 

wooing them no^ by demonstrating un- 
rietylandtng! , .. ....... '. 

. .Thls.me^ns that in t He- national elec- 
tions pcx( ytfaf, the Greens remain a 
f^cipr tobe reckoned with. SPD chan- 
ce)|qr$liip candidate. Hans-Jochen Vo- 
gel might be.?ble to corner some of the 
potential Qrdenypiers butthe hardcore 
yfilj remain.,",' . 

Nobody, can! as yef, j?ay , whether Chqt' 
wjll, be plough to enable the Greeks, to! 
poll more ^than. the fjve. percent needed 
t'ogetintotticBuqdeslag. 1 ' ! .' 

, The same applies to the FDP. Their 
failure !a lively, but not, certain — espe- 
cially if the . conservatives divide io 
iuoip uifo the breach at the last moment; 
by “lendIng” theiT) some votes./ 

' .It . would po a political Jo£e if 
“HpmbufgcPpaJtiohsr were tp, arise. i(i 
the Bundestag after they h«ve been re- 
medied In Hamburg itself, {Such, a sltua- 
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I swear to you that I will leave your 
country the moment the Russians 
have pulled out of Afghanistan, Life 
hero Is hard and I don’t have any news 
of my family," Ahmed, 24, tells the In- 
vestigating official through an interpre- 
ter. 

The official on the other side of the 
desk seems unimpressed. For him it is a 
foregone conclusion (hat Ahmed has in- 
vented bis story. 

The official is one of some 80 civil 
servants with the discretionary powers 
to approve or reject an application un- 
der the new law that came into force in 
the summer. 

Applications are handled centrally by 
the Federal Office for the Recognition 
of Asylum Seekers in Zimdorf. 

As it happens; Ahmed, who was ask- 
ed to come for an interview, is an 
"old customer.” He arrived in Germany 
in 1978 via East Berlin and instantly ap- 
plied for asylum at the Administrative 


■ POLITICAL ASVLUM 

dcr n ruling by the Federal aI 

Conundrum: fortune seeker £?sa aa 
or persecuted refugee? 

— — — lcr ,l,c September (980 ^ 

The Bundestag has passed legislation to try and speed up political at) turn procedures ,,s "'•wkcry." The 
There have been instances of applicants waiting up to eight years. The new Ians hare l,,n,C|U,s tiiat mlneriHg ft/, 
had a deterrent effect on potential asylum seekers, but the problem remains: him to ,,,tfm Mlves threatened arc J 
tell the difference between genuine asylum seekers and people who come to Germany Ic ‘ ! bv lllc uuilioritKs. 
for economic reasons. 7 1 insiders do ,u. u 


people 


Hannelore Kohl: 6 the most important 
thing is a family that stays intact 9 


Pakistan's Military Code ho would face 
the death penalty if he returned home. 

When Judge Stclkens looked up the 

relevant section of the code he found . . rcveaimo ^ . : 

that It simply defined larceny. A,ylu " fi “\ cr . s “» , h /S 0 i n?rf tok! “ 

Another Pakistani claimed to have nr8UI " cm tonUii.oi.s that urate after l0 ' 4 'S n Qf ? ct 

been a geography icacherat home. He ,hcir homt ,r «*«V Sufi ln 1 ““ 

was salted to pinpoint his homo town «™l d - '• »»“l d h . e “"I* loo easy to h,™ 1*" 

on a map but was unable to do so, pr0 )' c ,heir crc ‘ icn "‘‘ 1 ' ^ P-*n in om-X'™ A k ■ '2** 

pointing Instead to some placo In Con- " detnonalratton against their home 

trai India. Tough luck. Judge Stclkens Is c , 011nlry a,ld lhus bein 8 able to claim (hot ly ““ ,0 m formulalinginS* 

particularly sceotlcal ahnnt m«n» ,b ®y ^ ttve been blacklisted. Besides, says Wolfgani Wtf 


Attorney Jochuiu tulinii* ituti lawyers 
In some countries readily Issue helpful 
affidavits fora considcr.iiiun. 


Court in Dflsseldorf. The court turned Z /.Jin ZhL t t0 t d ° S °‘ 

down his application. P° n T Un * ,n J! tcad 0 some P laco Cen- 

He managed to forestall the deporta- tra ^ nd > a - Tough luck. Judge Stelkens Is 
lion order by filing a second application ?f r rtlCU 0r ?’ sceptlcal about the man y 

on the grounds. that the situation in fr ° m ^VT 11 ham ' 

Afghanistan, his home country, had f ^ arii } a in th “ smt ® of Gujarat, 

changed drastically. It has always been impossible that 

"If I go back I’ll be drafted into the " r f gimc J here 8h ° uld concentrate 
Army* and the lait thing I want to do is en L e y ° n L that ,? no . ,lttle 5 P° 1, Toda y 
to shoot at my fellow-countrymen " W0 , , w ,bfll th,s ,s t,,e pl a< * where 
aV&ues'AhnukLBut according to the of- an J asylura '‘ or ‘ sale ‘ organisation with 
ficial this is “Irrelevant in terms of the ?°°? con,ac,s ^ West Berlin has its 
asylum provisions." Headquarters and, naturally, many of its 

^ AsWd why he did not put forward . 

“*» argument In previous applications Co, ? gnc ,awyQ r Paul Jochum 

In view of the fact that he was of millta- * hor ? can be no doubt fo« tbcrc is 
ry service age on his arrival in Germa- Persceutlon in Pakistan, which 


Another aspect on which the Zim- 
dorf Office has clamped down since the 
new legislation is that people who arc 
assured of u haven in some other coun- 
try arc not recognised ns political refu- 
gees here. Tills would apply to Af- 
ghanis. who ure readily accepted in 
Pakistan. 

But prolagonish of a more liberal 
handling of our asylum provision*, like 
Paul Jochum, consider this wrong. 

Under the new law, decisions arc no 


contends that minorities ibf , \g8 ershcim is fl 8tald 8uburb of 
themselves threatened aruil jLudwigshafen, on industrial city 
led by the authorities h the Rhine. It consists of simple dc- 

1 i^idcr:* do not deny dun. kW houses > P re ' war vlma , ge ' , . 
menu uro highly emt 2 IMarbacher Straase, overlooking an 

congress of ihc (lemum 3 f q 8tretch of 8 rccner y* is whcre P eo ’ 
demy in Trier llonn’s 3® who have made lt ln the past 15 
Kuwait. Heinrich WermS*” 1 ^ i . n J 9 gs ° I ? hcl f n * t . XT . 
revealing statement vvheSlP 16 taxi ‘ dnver has to ask where No - 

•he f«c s : 

n.-rscLuiiim ftwUfc j. . jwress of Helmut Kohl, then Prune 
would be unumouu! .. £ 

oincahu no eh ° So. II Is a modern flat-roofed bun- 

l v , U ,: QU . slow. The only striking feature about 

5 ’ n ^ omiulalin 8^n k jj 0USe | s the green-uniformed police. 

Besides, says Wolfgang Wagned with sub-machine guns, who 
diplomats ore more familiar viLroI the grounds, 


Besides, says Wolfgang % 
diplomats arc more familurn 


tail panics than with the prixutThere is also a small concrete out- 


lu»>i countries. Siii^e, the guard room. 

Judge Stclkens stresses, bonvThe housekeeper answers. She opens 
the courts do not lake evcijw^fc door and Frau Kohl, the Chancel- 
formation from Bonn as Cmpd^r’s wife, promptly appears, looking as 
He points to the fhet that ibi^ol and elegant as though she were 
of court* dealing with sudmal^e'i^g for a fashion magazine, 
special section with ntwspapnaShe will he 50 on 7 March, the day 
documents and similar foe planned general election, and 

hack on. Bins up to her age. 

■I hr Mine applies la tbe Zitaifij Jf 0 !* 0811 «» d «nJ™' b «« ^ <>> d > 

fue. v. licit mfomadan Jf !ho cou , ldn * w . l ? at 

comes before the zero." (An allu- 

to the p° litlclana ' p red|lcc - 

! ZS ri for figures and decimal points.) 

? r ,dCnC ^ ^ wean her blonde hair, medium- 

rathcr dun mJMnal that f ^h, naturally combed, and a dash of 
Imic Im cure. . pe-up makes her look a good few 

l he cullcvtions also cantaia st „ younger, 
providrd by Amnesty I n,cl / H Hfehe looks ns fresh ns a daisy and not 
f M,u by die refugee organiuwi^ j eflSt roBtron |y or mutton dressed 
uml e vpeit opinions by the Onm* | am | J> 

lute in Hamburg anil lh« ( South ^fcho no n | tem p t t0 prevent in- 

aotuie of Heidelberg Uillveuft ®aUj ve reporters’ eyes from scarching- 
i KvJMomilly, judges summoo^a^jng | n t j ie throo downstaire rooms 

CofldmJtd on pig*f Fj ead fo (0 ° ne another. 

are the study, the living room 
Jid the dining room, and we take tho 
by the Kite." Yet Article I of* portunlty of inspecting them tho- 
man Conuituiion guinntees ilk ighly. • 

Iabibry of human dignity- «* pwte Is a collection of valuable 
reeker ihreaieoed by torture * modern graphic art, a hand-carv- 
muM therefore bo recognised, k ; Madonna and Child from Poland, 

d relief work from Venice, a comer 
Kailmjhe lawyer Gwd Pf pot plants and the bookshelves, 

thai it *u danirmui and oai'f IPy all means form an opipfon of 
urao thti having an asylum t*n about me,” she says, "a sub- 
turned down does not miw* P eon «- # . 

tDt n deportation to foe bom* » ,cr °JP ine interview begins she pops 
Sin« few asylum «<kert ew? [>T. om ‘ hc d «p-frozen plum 
proof dm they will be M h8 basaUhereadytoserve repor- 

|° C3 . sh ® cnj ‘ oy beln « ia the MWI 

ir &, n« te ws"! 


. « "MITBI III werum- *L J “■•■•"'I "HIWII • Ml V IMF 

fi hnigs bis shoulders. ? c Ww re 8ards as a bulwark against. l° n 8Cf made by a penal but by « unior 

The Interpreter, an Afghan who has Ctmtmun sm. Ho chorgcs the Asylum ° rr,ci;i ^ ! * i< gcneri.ll> agreed that, if 
Uved In Germany for 13 years, explains „ ® , w,th re J cctin B applications for no,,lin 8 else, the new r r*w isuirn tuv c 4 
ffiat Ahmed is a bit P 0,lllc a| reasons, saying: “What does it delerrcnl effect on would-be asylum 
primitive and unable to express him- ma or £ 5,000 or even 10,000 people sc <?ken. 
self properly. “ ■ are sacrificed I" ^ 1 , w , ... . , 

-asr.-sasas rHSr^rP 33 

daheedes that iriteivlewers have no wnJ stand scrutiny. But, says ho "If ail the r p judge rather than a p*ttcj 

sttsaarSSrl sssasBke&SS 

skies , agisht aft- *- «“ — - «• 

fellow. 1 * " ; tie aisuiees tho _ often as ked fur lnfw>mj«li»i>. .Suih mtW- 

tiirned doWn on that 'he is Tortl,r t e 10 iefbwlng Kurds In Turkey J* rp M 

2 rtfc 7. th0 amh6rit,es foat “d 1 W I MCUt,0n ‘ 1 hurui. TOClIflllS Dlill fid 
h u!iIl nu, ] lBpo,itioBlreftl * 8 «" M. n l^eausMortura U not confined to r UUCU 

Welckhardt: "Those who want in h» NUlcally active Kurds. The Manabetm AHa i, • . v , 

■sssfifi.—- -* fesag- j a - ; out without 

fear or favour 

mlcaliymoll v « led ; "° n °- — wwd un claim M *lum ^ An«k 

dnrf thatthe Zlm- F W Inm bein * a •«*«« mtMlna or Con “"V lioo ‘ Xo»d‘* ippii- 

should actually bo called »" d thooreliei.n. So B.J ** ,umtd 

tt«nt?^ era L? mc ® k? foe' Rejection or 5°il ' congreM developed Into* r heated r« Rcnntr ,If 1 e**d that the rctm 

«* 0 hiy 15 per tfi? **** ifK B S CouSVd^- ^ fo!e ** 

fo« applications ktt' aDDrovS' Judse8 ‘ International i»«~— r\". . C| ' Loort » decision. 

driest wareantavoii 


SSSB 53 SF 

Retort icationil* ^ WelckSait. ^ Juds w aat to attend meetfognKS 
s .2 n , an applicant 1 presents Paul qu “< lon ‘heir rulings lS^ M 

gd® Administrative S w. 


F W ftora being a acdaie meMlno n r 8 ? f ,b ® Kutd'. appit. .poll drpoiuiion 10 the hoat » 'tore the Interview begins aha pops 

experts and theoretician"^^ Vd "?*? <*»*». Sinoc few a.yloo » ? tbe oven the deep-ftozen plum 

uoil . congress developed Intoahestd r Jud «' Re""-n'-csMd thatthe ,c«oo poor lhu they *i" * ! sh ' »• the ready lo serve repor- 

*s saw err? saa»—— ■— sss-sasS 

"tan rights delegates, cUS'™ , hu * t Undemocraric cotmrmt hm never r g4RA was n« the only Wng Interviews? “It’s not a matter 

t&g^Tnd ^ 

■aassajs-s-i* sawaaBaar-- zszsr'"*’ - ---^TKfSS:?- 


back on. 1 

'1 he ».imc applies to the Zonij 
five, where information from 
counters is gathered indevdia 
Bui the main objective sceaus 
gather cvidcnco against the Mf 
rather than material that will s 
liatc hi* care. 

lire collcvlions also conUipn 
provided by Amnpty 
(Min by the refugee organiutic: 


sfirtiie of Heidelberg Ufllveisftj- 
i tc\4stoiiiilly a judges summon 

CoflUnutd ofl 


by the slite." Yet Article I of* 
man Conuituiion guiriniees W 
lahibry of human dignity- M< 
reeker ihreaieoed by torture 8 


Kailiruhe lawyer Grid MSfif 
thai it su dangerous M ^ 
urea ibsi basing an asylum 
turned down does aot 8lrtW " 
apcli deportation to foe tow * 
Sinw few asylum 


ttiaaSws 
onmKei-M aassss-ssSi. .... 




notoriott* SccUona N! 
and U2 of the CranuJ Code Dial pro- 

wh« ? r Ie '. eft for anybody 

wno orga miei group* aJsud »i re- 

pmslngor weakening ouiotsaUkia “ 

Kurds who even under Dw new 

Cowtituricw are rot«d<kn to speak 

jnefr language and promote iheir o»l- 
m the grounds of 

J*' <* Amtttuy fntemsrio- 
nalrejectnl rise Ide, ib« UHture St rtlc 

SrSklS? » b&Mo* Wriy 

noiimtud. 

Uw ex- 
« poiiticnl- 
^ eomsy eo** 

PWP*® under its 
fo drew Thiga' to ^ manipulated 


political change in foe Ffdc T " 
oTGkrrmany. v ^ 

Thay comertW 
n*l rigbi w »S7l»™ 
do»nilueH)lbeinil«KS»» rB ' 
pnrtttoaiiUM'swwW, . 

mg> wrrt moftvaiKl 

u^,o*tJiN^oiurtnn'sio» 

Tb«x srfrt 

ctwisge in ihe CoM^ot WW 

“Sfs**-' 

Sss&gt. 
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> Ho studied history, law and political 
science. She would have liked to study 
too. Her father was an engineer, she 
was his only daughter. 

She was bom in Berlin, grew up in 
Saxony, moved to the Palatinate during 
the war and would have loved to study 
mathematics and physics. 

But her father died just after tho war 
and she had to earn a living. The fastest 
way to do so was via foreign languages, 
sho says. She speaks French and Eng- 
lish. . 

Helmut Kohl never lost sight of her. 
When the first home they planned toge- 
ther was built they married. She was 27, 
he was 30. 

Organisation, discipline and control 
are the bc-all and end-all, she says: “It's 
a learning process, a matter of maturity 
on the one Hand and intelligence on the 
other. If you never make demands on 
yourself you will never get anywhere." 

Her husband’s career, from Prime 
Minister of the Rhlneland-Palatinate 
and youngest head of government in the 
country to CDU leader and Shadow 
Chancellor, was tough training and al- 
ways a challenge. 

So she takes it a matter of courso that 
sho is to follow her husband to Bonn. 
The family will bo moving in to the 
Chancellor’s bungalow in Bonn as soon 
as it is ready. 

But the family’s Ludwigshafen home 
will not be abandoned. Son Peter, 17, is 


T ho TV spotlights glare, making An- 
nemarie Renger's face look pale as 
tho chairman announces tho result of 
the constituency selection committee's 
poll. 

"For Comrade Jflrgen Alef 88 
votes," he says, and the rest of what he 
has to say Is drowned In applause. 

What it all means Is that Frau Ren- 
ger, Deputy Speaker of the Bonn Bun- 
destag, has failed in her bid to be rese- 
lected as Social Democratic candidate 
for Neuss, near DOsseldorf. 

In four previous general election 
campaigns she had been loyally backed 
by her constituency party. This time, by 
a narrow vote, they had preferred an- 
other candidate. 

Many Social Democrats were taken 
by surprise. The sub-regional party con- 
ference had been J ^surprised - to 
upset," local party official Franz Hup- 
pertz said the next day. 

A couple of months beforehand it 
had seemed no more than a formality 
that Frau Renger would be challenged 
by another candidate. 

Who, after all, was Jflrgen Alef? Bur- 
gomaster of Dormagen, a sub'-reglon 
committeeman and a sound candidate 
in the last two state assembly election 
campaigns!. 1 

Let him stand, by all means, but that 
did not mean by any stretch of the Ima- 
gination that he would be selected. Be- 


« to handling a wider public. "Even upset," local party official Franz Hup- 
| weren't married to tbe Chancellor I pertz said the next day. 

Wd definitely be exactly the same A couple of months beforehand |t 

frwn who Is silting in front of you had seemed no more than 0 formality 

P" she claims. that Frau Renger would be challenged 

pe accepts being regarded merely as by another candidate. ’ 

W Chancellor's wire. She does so be- Who, after all, was Jflrgen Alef? Bur- 
? 5e foe sees It as a part of partner- go master of Dormagen, a sub-region 
'P- committeeman and a sound candidate 

? Part of democracy as understood to- in Ihe last two state assembly election 

P * fo« many voters, and peoplo campaign^. ' 

P wt vote for that matter, are keen Let him stand, by all means, but that 

fi 881 to know the Chancellor's did not mean by any stretch of the fine- 
E 8, , ginalfon that he would be selected. Be- 

Panwiore Renner (her maiden sides, he was a IcR-winger, and Neuss 

R e ) was IS when she made the was a predominantly con jervatlve SPD 

of 17-year-old schoolboy area. . . 

gW Kohl at dancing classes. But • Trunin Neuss as elsewhere there had 

Ff Paths parted for a white. been increasing dissatisfaction with 


still a schoolboy and will stay there. 
Walter, 19, is currently a conscript. 

Representative duties, foreign travel 
and helping people who ask her for it or 
who she feels need it are nothing new 
for Hannelore Kohl. 

They, have merely assumed fresh di- 
mensions, she says. The same goes for 
her workload. She now has a provisio- 
nal secretariat in the CDU leader's off- 
ice on the ninth floor of the Kbnrad- 
Adenauer-Haus in Bonn. ' 

There she handles her mail (any num- 
ber of letters, begging letters, advice, 
good wishes) and organises appoint- 
ments. 

She cannot say just yet whether sho 
will be specialising In any particular 
sector. First comes the removal, then 
the election campaign. 

Frau Kohl does not claim to influ- 
ence her husband. She has always tried 
to give him cover, to keep things in or- 
der, to relieve him of some of the more 
humdrum workload. 

Lot people call her a stay-at-home 
housewife. That Is a ciichfe that doesn't 
upset her in the least. 

"Of courso I*m a good Housewife," 
sho says, "but that Isn't what matters 
most. For me an intact family is more 
important." 

It goes without saying that a politi- 
cian's family lifo is a little different 
from his neighbours'. It is more com- 
pact, more compressed. 

What hobbies does sho have 7 Frau 
Kohl goes on to the defensive, 
"Tliut,” she says, "is not the sort of 
thing to go on to tho general publio 
about," 


Deputy Speaker 
rejected 
by constituency 




Annemarie Ranger,., looking for aafa 
place oil the State list (Ptou>: Sven Simon) 

Bonn government policies toward the 
end of the Social and Free Democratic 
coalition. . • 1 

Some of this dissatisfaction bad been 
directed' at Frau j Renger, . who had 


Hannelore Kohl ... 'if you never make 
demands on yourself, you lifter get 
anywhere. 1 (Photo: dps) 

Is she keen on gardening? No, she 
has never beep keen on gardening. She 
feels working on the farm in the. early 
post-war years, the potato harvest, pro- 
bably put her off gardening once and 
for all. 

She finaljy says: "1 enjoy being with 
friends, but hot all (lie time. 1 very 
much like having on hour’s peace and 
quiet for myself to read what interests 
me." 

She lias been aaid to play the organ 
now and again and to go in for pistol- 
shooting. 

"You know," says Hannciore Kohl, 
"so much is being written about me at 
the moment and l wouldn't like the last 
pleat in my skirt, as it were, to be high- 
lighted. 

"There have to be things that are 
mine alone, things that aren't In tho 
newspaper. I’m Just not prepared to go 
in for total exposure." ! 

Sabine Reuter 

(SOddculaclicZcltung, 17 December 1982) 


sought time and again to canvass un- 
derstanding for coalition polloics. 

Even in defeat she kept a stiff upper 
lip. It had, sho said, been a democratic 
decision she accepted even though she 
was unhappy with the result. 

"All the best, son " sho wished the 
winner. 

Alof, an economist who works for an 
oil company and Is rated a friend of the 
peace movement, is in many ways the 
exact opposite of Frau Renger. 

She is a political scion of post-war 
SPD leader Kurt Sohumacher and an 
advocate of the traditional values of 
German Social Democracy. 

Only a year ago she upset SPD chair- 
man Willy Brandt by collecting signa- 
tures in support of the controversial te- 
nets oik BPD Identity drawn up by right- 
wing Social Democratic theorist Ri- 
chard Uwenthal. - 1 

. Herr Brandt was .bound to feel the 
move was a bid to level criticism at him. 

In Neuss Frau Renger was generally 
felt to have lost to her challenger main- 
ly becauso she was too inflexible at her 
appearance before the selection com* 
raittee. - 1 

That ia very much in keeping with her 
character. She has .never sacrificed her 
convictions for the sake of her career. 

She .worked as Kuit Schumacher's 
private secretary before being elected to 
the Bonn Bundestag in 1953 where she 
Was long able to lay claim U> the unoffi- 
cial title of Miss Bundestag. 

More seriously, from 1972 to 1976, 

Continued cm page 7 . : . 
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Agricultural surpluses 
hit record levels 


cultural prices. It sounds as though the 
EEC in Brussels has seen sense too. 




1 982 has been a record year for EEC 
agriculture. So once again the fami- 
liar mountains of surplus butter, grain, 
fruit and vegetables, plus lakes of wine, 
have appeared. 

This is upsetting the Americans, be- 
cause subsidised farm exports arc mak- 
ing It difficult for American fanners to 
sell. ' 

it is also costing the EEC a lot of mo- 
ney. It is, likely to be difficult, to pay for 
the Common' Agricultural Policy 1 . - ' 
The 1982 grain harvest was 125 mil- 
lion tonnes. The most than can be eaten 
id the EEC hatioris, by both tWo and 
four-legged consumers, ifc'iOO million 
tonnes. 

The apple crop was 7;6 trillion 1 ton- 
nes compared with 5 million. in 1981. 1 
" Seldom' haVe so 'many peaches, pears 
and' ^Itims 1 been HaWested ks id 1982, 
while EEC vineyards reported a bum- 
per 170 million hectdlitres of wine, 

Winer Consumptioii in the 10 EEC 
countries is to rougly 135 million hecto- 
litres a yc'ar. ‘ ’ 

The blitter mountain motintedto a 
further 400,000 tonnes, partly because 
cotfs are giving more ana more milk, on 
average 4,260 kg per cow per year, as 
aggtost 4,160 kg in 1981. /' 

- The other reason for the butter moun- 
tain’ to that consumption is on the de- 
cline, while exports of BBC buttoi* to 
tlie East bloc and the Middle East are 
dropping because foreign exchange is 

scarcer. 

Dairy produce is the most serious 
problem 1 ’facing Common Agricultural 
Policy, art BBC official admits. The Eu- 
ropean Community has to buy surplus 
butter at great expanse. - 
• ‘It 'them baa to' store it at great ex- 
pense, only toexport it at great expense 
later, if it can rind buyers in world mar- 
kets. 

^ drawback of the CAP is that no 
farm produce from’ EEC countries can 
bo sold unsubsidised in world markets 
because EEO price guarantees are high* 
or than world market prices. 
ir Tho' European Community chips in 
the differerice from its 1 budget in order 
to sell surplus- produce atsll.- This ex- 
port reimbursement costs good hldhey, 
os PJ^ a Wy , ror the major surplus' com- 
modities, butter and grain," .i' 1 - *i , 

• ' i982- Was 'particularly ' digest rdus be- 
cause thert’ were ■ bumpdr harvests not 
only in Europe but also; in the United 
States, Argentina and New Zealand, the 
BBC s main- competitors in world mar- 

ketSJ Ml.: 1 t ■ '■ - t \ 

“With j record: ,haWests‘ dll otfer> the 
World, rhhrket- prices plummeted* lehv* 
ing .the difference to. bd reimbursed 
from EEC Hinds greater than ever; 

■; ^Worse still; the ’surplus: wine has to 
distilled ; at the ^Common 'Market’s- ex- 
pense* of coiirse. So.people are wonder- 
ing- how the EEC can possibly afford to 
pay.'.* ii. •-.•i . Vl .< ; ; v liVllil 

: " J ''Agricultural expenditure will riatu- 
rally incrdasb next) year,*' says a Brussels 
Eurocrat whirls' responsible for handi- 
ing-riinds. vi|( ■ n »■! > -lvj:;, •.■ii.-.-.,* 

“But the framework of tho EEC’s 
own funds' w)h not be excee d^d." ■ 


In 1982 the EEC budget totalled 
DM51 bn. Cash comes from two sour- 
ces. Duties imposed on imports from 
non-EEC countries arc paid into the 
Common Market kitty. So is up to one 
per cent of VAT revenue. 

In 1982 value-added tax remitted to 
Brussels totalled 0.92 per cent of the re- 
spective, national totals in the 10 EEC 
countries. 

Many pundits feel the, .one per pent 
will fast be reached if the CAP conti- 
nues to encourage surplus production. 
Someone must cal! a halt to tho trend, 
but who in Brussels is to do 60 ? 

At i tho Europeap Commission 
thought Is at least being given to a re- 
form of, CAP. Quotas are to bo imposed 
for a number of products. . . 

They, would mean fanners would be 
paid guaranteed prices up to a certain 
output level* and thereafter less or noth- 
ing at all (as Is already, the case with su- 
gar). . • ... . , 

Also, annual price Increases are to be 
scaled down, tho aim even being to gra* 
dually reduce price guarantees for pro- 
ducts in ebronio surplus; 

Prices- would thus ibe cut to bring 
them more into line with world market 
rates. 

1 This is a step in the right direction 
and is recommended in the latest report 
by the scientific advisers to the! Bonn 
Agriculture Ministry. ; 

The Bonn pundits advooato -annual 
cuts of up to three per cent in real agrl- 


Thc European Commission may not, 
at the timo of writing, have published 
according to schedule its farm price 
proposals for the 1983/84 agricultural 
year. 

But it is an open secret in Brussels 
that farm price guarantees are only ex- 
pected to increase by about five per 
cent, as against an EEC inflation ave- 
raging over 10 per cent. 

Even if moderation is observed in 
this department surpluses cannot be eli- 
minated overnight, however. 

So the EEC Commission also advises 
a shot in tho arm for farm exports. This 
is an idea on which the French in parti- 
cular are keen. 

- But the Americans are unlikely to ac- 
cept any suoh idea. It is 20 years since 
they waged their logendary chicken war 
on the Common Market. 

Subsidised EEC farm exports are in- 
creasingly making life difficult for US 
exporters in world markets, with tho re- 
sult that the Americans are starting to 
level stronger criticism at Europe. 

They gave & clear warning at the Gatt 
cdhference ih Geneva, where a member 
of tho US delegation frankly said : 

. "We too can throw surpluses on to 
the world market. We have the grain, 
the butter anr/the cash.” ' 

.,tUS . attacks .on the, EEC must b$ seen 
against the background of {he most se- 
rious crisis American farmers have fac- 
ed since the 1930s. . . . 

-The US government cannot look on 
helplessly as US exporters are elbowed 
out of world markets by the Europeans. 

- The, Americans may not subsidise 

their farm exports, but US farmers are 
given tax incentives and paid bonuses 
by the government. • ‘ . .. 

‘•The smoke has cleared from tho first 
sorties in a transatlantic farm war. A 


Fed-up Euro MPs throw out 



'jphe Euro-Parliament wants a tho- 


rough reform of EEC finances. This 
is why it has thrown out a supplementa- 
ry Euro-budgeL 

One of the 258 European MPs who 
voted against the budget was Hans-Joa- 
chifn Seller, of Hamburg (SPD). He 
says the European Assembly is no lort- 
ger' prepared itt the long rpn to back tho 
polity of the Counoil of Ministers. 

■ . T 5' e r «**l MPs have grown sick and 
tired of the . Community’s constant fi- 
nancial compromises. . ■ J 

EUC governments had reached -agree- 
ment on the details of the supplementa- 
ry budget after long and difficult nego- 
tiations. • c v 

/ Euro-Mps 'have several times used 
their right to reject the Common Mar- 
ket budget. The BBC Commission in 
Brussels Ought to have been Warned. ' ' 

■ Six months after the first direct olec- 
,Uons to the European Assembly. Mft 
threw out the 1980 budget because its 
agricultural provisions were too expend 



' A' " ’ i • i. 

, : Governments did not approye of the 
new-look budget hut all that became, of 
|heir disapproval was a protest from 
Brussels, .. , " 

■ The 1982 budget was first referred to 
the Courts'. Belgium, France and Germa- 
ny appealed to the European Court 'of 
Justice -over a budget approved by the 
Euro-Parliament that was not- to the 
Councilor Ministers’, liking. : . . .i 

• After months of wrangling the appeal 
was withdrawn and ; agreement reached 



was not 
cdrhprd- 
b' Demo- 


This plunged &C Community into a 
serious, financial crisis.- A year later , the 
Assembly. decided Qn p big increase In 
regional development allocations for 
poorer Brcas.i: : ')-, .r.i. 

Before ■ i menibergovernments i . had 
time to react, Mme Simone < Veil- of 
Speaker, had given the re- 
vised budget the Assembly's approval*) I -■ 


raises. An alliance of 

WLIberatS, qaullists and 
WWW , Communists', went pn the war- 

\,\ t - 

They expressed regret that the EEC 
Council or Ministers, in, a 17-bour, all- 
night., session, -had failed to “show a 

clear RoUtfcgl will; t° deal once, and foi 

Mi, -with fhp ; problem -of financial fan- 
bajance in t^o, ..Community’s budgei 
estimates.” ■ * 6 


f •' It was} says-Dri Seeler, n demonstra- 
tion of unity.- Britain’s MEPs were uni 
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Troubles down on the farm 

Foreign trade In agricultural 
products (In $ billion) 

I Exports [imports - ' 


r(not wTthlni 
l EEC) ' 


ptoal is back in the newB, and it’s 
/mostly bad news, such as stock- 
m at record levels, closure of the 
[n pit In Castrop-Rauxel, coal crisis 
is in Bonn and so on. 

Drive through the Ruhr today and 
ki are sure to feel almost overwhelm- 
by mountains of coal and worried 
|y might spill over on to the auto- 

STot since 1978 have coal stockpiles 
^ered so high. Over 32 million tonnes 
[goal and coke await buyers. They ln- 
Si the 10 million laid on as a contin- 
Sey reserve in 1974 after the first oil 


■ - .; |pat was when fuel and power prices 
• “dfcpah1S£&3£&:-- - - ftrocketed and energy threatened to 
■ v m JLl - . . Kr scarce before long. 

■ .. 1 B ■^^^rT^omestic coal was said to be the 

. • . n.'SJrock and guarantor of German ener- 

high-ranking US delegation led ty|T supplies, a viewpoint the industry 


INDUSTRY 


retary of State Shultz- flew to’ Breju taken good care to foster, 
and agreed with EEC officials, anfThls time German coal has been nf- 
ing to tho communiqufe, to Jointly dWfri later than in past periods of slack 
so and solve the problems. = • •. dcinand by the listless performance of 

So they should. If Eufope arid Ac c^^ption of oil and gas declined 
ca were to try and undercut each4 bstantially in , 980 an d 1981, whereas 

^?r d ™ f c ket ? th ® Sov1 ^ go domestic coal industry was not se- 


out of world markets the Soviet lit 
and Itq allies in Eastern Europi il 
certainly be laughing up their sl^enj 

Thoy are short of supplies and Bn 
need to plug gaps by buying; lol 
world market. 

As for the Soviet Union, Bonn! 
culture Minister Josef Ertl is ori'rt 
ns having said, tongue in cheek, tie 
Soviet planned eCbiibihy would do I 


usly hit until 1982, when steelmakers 
ited ordering less and less coking 
il and coke. 

rhla year, fbr tho first time ever, more 
irman coal will be sold to power stu- 
ns than to German and foreign steel- 
ikon, who made up 'the lion's share 
the market until 1981; 

Sales to other EEC countries have 
in particularly hard hit. In 1982, for 


agricUlturpI policy a poWer of time in the history of the Euro- 


All we need to do, he said, is toil 
duce socialism in, the Common Mi 
and before we. knew, where yft; 
thero would be a shortage of fprra 
duce, not a surplus. ,. , ’ 


Sn Coal and Steel Community, less 
fen 10 million tonnes of coking coal 
ltd coke have been exported to Com- 
I6n Market countries. 
r 0erman coal exports to EEC partners 


- (KOIner Sindt-Anrolger, 18 Deccmbfll 


derstandabiy reluctant to- join A 
with the protest and jeopardise 


Wolfgang, Hi vc declined by roughly half. In 1974 
pr, 18 Deccmbti P million' tonnes went to steelworks 
, ; lewhere in tho European Community, 
, ■ . . ■■■-■■ as France. 

. “ : in 1981 (he total was a mere 12.8 mil- 

t to- join tonnes. Tho steel crisis, not pricing, 
1 jcopardiBelwc main problem. 


DM2.6bn ilioir country stood to fAs a rule German pits have sold coal 


from the Brussels budget, -. n > P.ihe same prices as those charged For 
Yet there was an overwhelming coal from overseus or from 
rity in favour of rejecting the s’uf e Eastern Bloc, 
mentary budget even though Bonn Terms, negotiated with electricity sup- 
stands to forfeit DM506m toward corporations in' 1980 have thus 
cost of energy projects. ■ • • • merged as a sheet onchor. They enVls- 

' The only idea that still stands increase in sales to 45 or 50 mil- 
chance of approval by the sjrasbi [tonnes a year by 1990. 
assembly is a supplementary bn (" at would mean about 10 million 
modified to include one of the B ncs than at present. In return, 
MPs’ key demands. ■ m uli mlcs were allowed to Import 

; Tfhey, Insist that the pfopised n coal Trom abroad. 

Dursemont of British' contribution! * ■■ -.r 1 v: ,::r:-c 

ward the cost of running the Cow Continued from page 4 

Market must be agreed to havo t ^ ■ .. r " . 

inatlp for the l*u time. . 

. Despite tjte cut In, funds for Bow i mn i e rits j udg - Stelltens: 
German government Is boupdw. ic.e pdople are bound to notice 

a sympathetic view of the, stand W tethlnglf there I, an arrest wave un- 
by. the European Assembly* r .. .; •.< • way.” 

.- Germany can but benefit; from 8 • -ven so| Mohammad Munir was re- 
of EEC finances. There are only twfl Jly deported after his asylum appil- 
paymaatera of -the Common m toh had been rejected and was 
Britain and Germany. .. , . ’mptiy arrested on arrival at Karachi 

; r Both payJh more than Ihey roca? Pbtt, 1 says Munir’s lawyer, ftul Jo- 
benefits. The other eight at least b ri ; 

even* and most benefit from BBC ta «radorf officials and even the most 
bcrsh3 P- _ [V ° r Judges frequently succumb to 

- Bonn’s net payment into the EEC ganger of generalisation. 
ty;ia roughly three times Whlteba tote! Is 'how Hans Bernhard Ortner, 
Thia state of affairs ' has been of ‘“Jnt pf iTie Cologne Administra- 
alightly. by the European -Assefflo eCourj (recognition quota 3 per 

?«cribtjs the procedure: “We 
i 1 - Butin 1982, as In the past, 1 Bonn - a la6k at the country concerned 
have footed the lion*a share of the « J wen ask ourselves whether the In- 
ofronnlng the European Communlt} ”Qual story fits the conditions.” 

• " ■ .d*rt/ D S ,Unll* jjjd ^ItWlfUdoe, m, fit ,h.m? 

(Hambofi^r Abendbtia, t? 5 l r °u,rteed k lot of detailed knowl- 


Grins message in the coal 
mountains of the Ruhr 


nes more than at present. In return, 
tor uiilitles were allowed to Import 


[ Continued from page 4 
ws such as media correspondents 
[Lufthansa personnel. 

'Omments Judge Stelkens; 
icBc people are bound to notice 
uethlnglf there Is an arrest wave un- 
t way.” 

pen so, Mohammad Munir was re- 
ply deponed after his asylum appll- 
eron had been rejected and was 
arrested on arrival at Karachi 
Mvs Munir’s lawyer, Paul Jo- 

^jMorf officials and even the most 


in j-9 (to^gnlilon i)uora 3 per 
^ dweri^s the procedure: . “We 
A at ** country concerned 
Si?? ourselves whether the In- 


They were denied this opportunity in 
tho past because only limited quantities . 
of coul imported from Poland, South 
Africa and the United States were 
allowed in dyty-fraei . 

Agreements have now,, been signed 
with the individual electricity corpora-, 
tions, so coal mines in the. Ruhr, the 
Saar or the Aaplien area can be sure of 
sales. ' (! 

The same goes for the Preussag pits 
in Ibbenbtlren, Westphalia. Most of 
their coal will fire -the new power sta- 
tion that is to generate power for 
Rheinisch-Westf^lisches Elektrizit&ts* 
work (RWE). . 

Contracts have dot yet been fully 
worked out and signed with either in- 
dustrial power consumers or with the 
Bundesbahn, the German Federal Rail- 
ways. 

Yet even the 1980 agreement lias its 
drawbacks. While providing in princi- 
ple for the mines to bo paid at cost it 
bases the' price to be paid far any given 
quantity on ail extremely coinplicpted 
equation. 1 

Calculating tho individual cost fac- 
tors seems to bo no less complicated. 
Last year capital costs proved a particu- 
larly thorny problem. 

The Bonn Economic Affairs Ministry 
and its experts based their estimates on 
u lower inflation rate and a longer an- 
nuity for plunt upd equipment than the 
mining industry did. 

What that meant was that prices 
charged were too high and the Industry 
had to' repay more' tlmn DM500m td 
power utilities for 198 1 . 

The power industry has emerged ns a 
Nufo nnd valued customer for German 
coal, which now accounts for 27 per 
cent of domestic power output. 

In tho Ruhr, coat Is expected to 
roughly maintain this stake until 1995, 
which, it is again agreed, will mean 
building an extra 10,000 megawatts of 
coal-fired power station capacity. 

That in turn will mean 14 700-mega- 
watt power station blocks, not to men- 
tion the many old power stations that 
will need replacing. 

Thirty-four percent of existing install- 
ed coal-fircd power station capacity is 
over 20 years; old. 


edge. But once you have been lied to 
for months U can well happen that you 
don’t believe the fellow whose story is 
actually true. You simply have to have a 
nose for problem cases,** says Judge 
Stelkens. 

But what about those who have fled 
from hunger and despair rather than 
from a dictatorship and torture? 

; Says one judge: “There Is one thing 
we cannot take into account: plain hu- 
man suffering.” 

In one case where the Court rejected 
an application the summation read: 
“The Court is convinced that the appli- 
cant was motivated by economic rea- 
sons only: and economic reasons do not 
warrant political asylum. Hard though 
these conditions might be for the indivi- 
dual, they cannot be remedied by our 
asylum provisions. This is a task for de- 
velopment policy, aliens' legislation 
and employment policy/’ 

HmfdB/tfup : 

l Miner SuOt'Anzciser, 18 December 1982) 


For environmental reasons these faci- 
lities will need either .converting or re- 
placing. Coal industry executives are se- 
riously worried by.the acid rainfall that 
seems to be killing off entire forests, 

.The new atmospheric. pollution regu- 
lations and . the ' regulations governing 
large furnaces are not going to. make it 
easier .to. fire coal with rauoh of a sul- 
phur count. ..... . j...... 

The third major sales market for coal; 
is general apd domestic) heatjng. It, in- 
cludes both. householders , who still u/jo 
coal fires or coal-fired central , heating 
and industrial consumers who use. coal 
to generate heat or process steam* . - 
This general heating market. slumped- 
badly as oil and gas came ,tq the Tore,, 
especially in the 1960s, and is the main 
reason why sales have plummeted. 

. In 1957, before inexpensive oil inun- 
dated the market, general heating ac- 
counted for German coal sqles totalling 
67.7 million tonnes. 

By 1969 the figure was down to, 32.8 
million, by 1977 to Ie6s than 10 million 
and by 1981 to 7.8 million tonnes. ■ 

The cumulative sales declino in this 
sector alone, 60 million tonnes or 60 , 
corresponds to today's total sales of 
Ruhr coul. , 

German mining has shrunk over the 
past 20 years, accompanied by many pit 
closures in the Ruhr, social unrest, over 
200,000 redundancies in the mining in- 
dustry and mergers resulting in tho set- 
ting up or Ruhrkohie AG, the Ruiir Coal 
Corporation, . ... 

In tho process the coal Industry has 
forfeited Us commanding position in 
German onergy supplies. Hut it has also 
cut baok coal output to a basically sale- 
able 80 to 90 million tonnes u year, 

In 1982 coal sales have stabilised u 
little in tho general sector, with a num- 
ber of companies converting back to 
coal. But there has not been a major 
trend. ; . > • 

Companies are felt to. lack the capital 
to mako the investment. Tho low prices, 
charged for heavy heating oil have also 
discouraged conversion. > 

At the latest round of coal talks in 
Bonn it was agreed that coal executives 
would embark on a fresh strategy to re- 
gain ground pn the general market and 
further, reduce the share held by oil and 
gas. . 

To refer to coal i9 also, nowadays, to 
think in terms of coal gasification or li- . 
quefaction, but the 1979 Bonn govern- 
ment programme to boost them on an 
■ industrial scale, has made slow, head- 
way- : , 

Initially, over 10 coal gasification « 
projects were launched, but only a : 
handful still benefit from government; 
grants, i 

Gone is the euphoria that coal gas 
might some day soon play a significant ' 
part In energy supplies or as a f ray ma- 
terial for the chemical industry. 

The same is true of coal-based motor 
fuel. • 

Coal may have run up against sales 
problems for the moment, due ihalnly ‘ 
to the steel crisis, but it .wouid bo a se- 
rious mistake to neglect an industry iso 
. important for domestic energy supplies. ? 
... vjrbe.ejw^ imjust^ in genera], and 
; coa| min|ng . in pedicular, need long- 
-term perspectives hi (be Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany. . . j 


Opening a new pit not only costs se- 
veral billion marks; It also takes about' 

10 years. Building a coal-fired power 
atatipn also takes five to seven years. 

Utis long-term character Is, basically, 
the most difficult problem coal faces. 
Manpower, capacity and investment 
have to be geared to it. 

Small wonder there are tough dispu- 
tes at present on whether pits need to be 
closed (even though everyone knows 
that a colliery with its complicated uni 
dei'ground infra structure; almost like a 
city’s, cannot be switched on or off like 
an assembly line). 

What is more, the general economic 
outlook Is so gloomy that miners are 
working particularly hard. There (s less 
absenteeism and shift output Is uj>; " 1 
' This too boosts coal production, with 
the result (hat in 1983, for |he firit time 
lh many years, short shifts in ay need to 
beworked. .. 

How much coal is going tb be needed 
in any given year?. That is tHe 
$64,000 question. A recent forecast lpto 
been made by Esso AG, Hardly a com- 
pany that can be expected to be, unduly 
sympathetic toward the needs of Ger- 
man mining. 

Coal’s percentage of energy con- 
sumption in Germany, Esso says, could 
well increase from 2.1 per cent in 1981. 
to 27 per cent by the turn of the century. 

Overall primary energy consumption 
is expected to Increase by an average of 
less than one per cent per annum. 

Yet that alone would mean that by 
the turn of the century coal consump- 
tion, in the Federal Republic could bo 
up to 126 million tonnes, as against 78 
million in 1978 and a little over 80 mil- 
lion tonnes today. 

The emphasis, Esso says, will be on 
power stations, piped heating and 
energy-intensive basic Industries, with 
coal gasification and liquefaction limp- 
ing well behind the field. • 

That would moan that with domestic 
output running flat out at about 90 mil- 
lion tonnes import quotas of up to 55 
million tonnes a year from 1990 would 
dot need to bo used In full. 1 

These quotas were set with u cortaht 
growth level in mind, but cool policy Is 
badly In need of reappraisal, 

There is no reason for It lb forfeit the 
priority politicians, especially politi- 
cians from cpal-mlning areas, lay claim 
to for it. • •’ • • 

But there is no reason to prematurely 
abandon all other serious 'proposals el- 
«***•. HetivsOverb.org 

(Hannoversche Ailscmtbie, 11 Deccaftar 1982) 

Continued frbm page 5 

when the SPP was the largest parlia- 
mentary party in Bonn, she was Speaker 
of t|ie Bundestag, the only Social Dem- 
ocrat to have held the post.. 

‘ She has. not abandoned the struggle 
to hold on to a politic^ ftiture, espfcclal- 
ly one In the Bundestag. She now aims 
to gel. 4 safe place on the state Ust, and 
SPD leaden! in North Rhine* Westpha- 
lia seem to be willing to back her. : 

That Is easier said than done^ 1 The 
Lower Rhine region has adopted a con- 
ference decision that only constituency 
oandldates should be Included on the 
state list "■ 1 • 1 ' 

DOsseldorf Prime Minister Johannes 
Rau will now have to enter the fray, an 
Frap Renger’s behalf. . 

Originally she was allocated the No^ 

5 slot ;in the slate list; but that .was mere 
window-dressing as long aa she had a 
safe, constituency seat. Now everything 
is in a state of flux. 

, . Rcinjiarcf Bocckfr/Thomta Meyer 
.. . (fU)tm S)KU*Aindger, 17 Deainber l?82) c 
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Vital link between energy 
and development 

T he Bundestag economic coopera- sociation favoured decentralisation 
tion committee’s hearing on the re- called for greater efforts to put tecf 


lntionship between energy and develop- 
ment policy dealt with a crucial econo- 
mic problem. 

The growing cost of energy has led to 
the developing countries' energy bill, 
which in 1973. at the time of the first oil 
crisis, made up 50 per cent of overall 
development aid, amounting to twice 
the development aid total in 1980. 

This was due to a very limited extent 
to developing countries* energy con- 
sumption having increased as a result of 
industrialisation. Oil prices increased 
tenfold, whereas exports of the Third 
World's major export commodities have 
increased by a mere 150 per cent. ' 

The upshot has been Third World 
debts totalling roughly $500bn and no 
hope of reducing their indebtedness in 
the foreseeable future. 

Indebtedness will Increase, and With 
it the risk of the international economic 
system breaking down, threshold coun- 
tries defaulting on payments and the in- 
dustrialised countries being dragged 
Into the maelstrom in the wake of banks 
going to the wall.' 

So the unsolved energy issue as a 
main cause of international economic 
upsets is a matter of lire and death not 
only for the developing countries but 
also for the industrialised world. 

That was a point on which all the ex- 
perts invited to attend the Bundestag 


sociation favoured decentralisation but 
called for greater efforts to put techni- 
ques to use in the developing countries. 

The churches were asked by Bundes- 
tag members whether their opposite 
numbers in the Third World could be 
harnessed to boost training in the ener- 
gy sector, especially in the development 
of renewable energy sources. 

They were also requested to attach 
particularly high priority to decentral- 
ised energy projects in remote areas, 
projects aid organisations have found 
church aid applicants to show a grow- 
ing interest in. 

Controversy raged over whether 
small-scale nuclear power stations 
could be designed for developing coun- 
tries that incorporated as much safety 
as larger units but relied on simpler 
means. 

Two objections raised were that there 
would be a shortage of local personnel 
and nuclear power would make the raw 
material for atomic bombs universally 
available. 

Representatives of economic research 
institutes said developing countries 
ought not to develop local alternatives 
to imported energy because they would 
definitely, apart perhaps from biogas 
units and the like, be more expensive. 

MPs' queries raised doubts whether 
this was realistic, given that protectio- 
nism on the part of the industrialised 1 
countries made it more difficult for 


tones had no choice but to emphasise 
commercial viability unless they were 
government-run and in a position to 
pose “exotic" questions. 

No answers were forthcoming on 
whether development policy and pri- 
vate enterprise might be able to join for- 
ces in sectors where industry Is unable 
to go it alone because of the heavy costs 
in remote areas. 

Yet aid organisations are not in u 
position to go it alone either in ensuring 
countrywide -energy supplies. 

The churches concluded by asking 
whether the industrialised countries’ 
way of life could not be scale down to a 
less expensive level. 

This could and ought then to be des- 
cribed as a contribution toward eking 
out oil reserves on behnlf of the devel- 
oping countries. ^ Lefringhausen 

(Deutsches Allgemcines Sonntagsblalt, 
19 December 1982) 


Ienergy 


Rocketing costs jeopardise nuclear 
reactor despite Bonn approval 
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Bernd Dreesmann ... not Just a do 
riCO. (Photo: Deutsche WclihuDi 


Mr 111 and the campaign 
to combat hunger 
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SSHJS? 1 y agr « d ' Tb'y had grea- Third World states to export the goods 
ter difficulty in -agreeing -on methods-by they needed, to earn foreign exchange 
which to arrive at an energy policy in with which to pay for energy imports, 
keeping with deveiopmont. Since the developing countries’ 

i As-seen by aid organisations what is potential for meeting their own energy 

that H/! l L ? e r ce ^ ra, l sed en f er *V supplies requirements has yet to be determined, 
that do not- further intensify the polari- they would do well to look into the op- 
sation between metropolitan and rural portunities. 

areas.. . With or without foreign advice they 

JiJ M u d jyppty the y ^sue, ought to draw Up energy plans to make 
f “ ntai " the n, «5 fro t m ^ land it clear they are prepared to cooperate 
and, in countries covering large areas, with the industrialised world. 

IfHinna ”!£ n81V0 HS” f Iar 8^ sca l° instal- An intriguing point was made hy re- 
V 0P ti 8t i CBte ?i Bnd cpsl,y P rcsen tatives of major German research 
by WWCh t0 dlstribute the facilities. They said the psychological 
•i.' '•(" v . • potential for developing small-scale fa- 

was also emphasised, that energy cilities based on adapted technology 
supplies are never merely a technical, and relying mainly on local materials 
propiem. An integrated, approach is re- was greater in the developing world' 

quired to combat the firewood crisis by than in the industrialised countries. ' 1 

an , rorestation programme that is ac- In the latter, scientific research was 
cepted by the general public. carried out solriy wffa riewTo\o “' 

DeW y , pant . ed forests mercia! exploitation. Research labora- 
are felled again in next.to no time. ! - ■ • • 

i Decentralised energy supplies ' also f ; ' 

call for Integrated measures because ■ 1 ORDP 

suitable organisational facilities 'must ' 11 ' . . . “ nu T 

maintaih de- I/We hereby subscribe to THE GERM 
cenftalised instaHatfoiis. . ' ■' following rates (postage Included): 

, J* 1 * 8 J? !*$. to njlfl out large-scale (iaci-! 

lipM in buildup areas or to generate In- Six months 

dustrial process heat, \ 1 Twelvemonths 

-..It- is merely to note that large-scale , , (Underline whs 

capital-intensive installations must-be V ' 

coipbine4 with . decentralised' unit* in ■ MeMr8/ Mr/Mra/Mlse 
order, not to lead ,to social consequences - Nanis’ , , . . t t 4 m t m — 
exflCerbat0 d "**"«* . Profession . ! ... . . , . V . , . ' 

Spokesmen for industry at the Bonn: - 8l ? rt , 

hearing advocated large-scale facilities' - * .. - ' . .’ V. '. . . . , . . . 

because. they alone were- capable ofge- . country 

nerating power for industrialisation. - : - r ; ' ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 ’ ’ ‘ ; 

Ecologically they presented fewei" . ZJpCod* , ; . * /. .. , ' 
problems than a lal-ge number of small- . y-,,l ***’*’ 

scale units too. <«.« ■ - si . Please return the coi 

Representatives af companid": in *• r ••• ' 
membership with the Sdlar Energy As- , j ' «^°n.*hiaicM.D-iooOH>mbl 


and nuclear power would make the raw nwnip 

materia! for atomic bombs universally P f P .° „ have £ 1 i us ln thc 
available y A lurch,” says Bernd Dreesmann with 

Representatives of economic research “If of r f lef - »' rr ° r « sma 'L H is gc- 
institutes said developing countries of the Germon Freedom 

ought not to develop local alternatives rr °M-!i U "f r ( S“ , ^f aien -. .. , 

to imported energy because they would • vio 1 ] 8 P rc 'Chnatmns donations than 
definitely, apart perhaps from biogas ? 8 ' were re, ” ltted t0 the ewnpalgn’s 
units and the like, be more expensive , lho “•“> f ° r , 1581. 

MPs- queries raised doubts whether DM26m - '™> unlikeJy to be equalled, 
this was realistic, given that protectio- . ™ fund-raising week held ln Ocio- 

nism on the part of the industrialised' “ ei r ! ^ 82 was the first in which the Frce- 

countries made it more difficult for dom ' rom Hunger Campaign suffered a 
Third World states to export the goods Benous financial setbpek. 
they iieeded to earn foreign exchange M®? 150 il w as because all eyes wore 
with which to pay for energy Imports. on Bonn > wIl0re P°wer was in thc pro- 

Sinco the developing countries' **** of cha U8 in 8 hands. Thc fund-ruis- 

potential for meeting their own energy !n * a PP eal was certainly much less suc- 

requirements has yet to be determined, cessful lhlin had been hoped. 


At the time of writing the campaign is 
still DM2m short of the total needed to 
fund Us development projects. 

It does not dole out ladles of rice, 
Herr Dreesmann explains. It lends a 
practical hand in rural development by 
promoting agricultural production, or- 
ganising water supplies and launching 
craft activities. 

So the Freedom from Hunger Cam- 
paign is more than a mere charity that 
Issues a tax-deductible receipt in return 
fot donations. 

'Many of its 200,000 donors, including 
many groups and organisations, are not 
content with just filling In a bank trans- 
fer. 
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( he Bundestag has decided, despite 
reservations, to allow a fast breeder 
itor to be built at Kalkar, on thc 

ut the project is still in doubt bo- 
[t of the huge cost. Supporters of 
[project arc not happy because thc 
idestag has not made any provision 
ut these increasing costs, 
he government expects industry to 
ji pay. Bonn Research Minister 
jrtz Rlesenhuber says it is now up to 
liistry to take the next step. He wants 
bee the cheques coming in. In 1970, 
[alkar was expected to cost DM500m. 
jew thc estimate is DM6.5bn. 

I By the tenns of the latest agreement 
rith manufacturers and electricity sup- 
dy corporations provision has only 
|een made until next April for tho cost 
f building the breeder. 

. By spring at the latest, industry must 

I s whether it is seriously interest- 
backing a project thut has long 
Jl past financial bounds of atom- 

gy- 

ther Theisen, business manager 
project company, says thc Minis- 
ilks with industry will be Inbo- 
rn n do no more than speculule on 
tutcome. Extra costs totalling 
Jbn arc at stake. 

r Tlieisen endorsed u longstund- 
dustrlul demand. Overall financ- 
the project must be assured If pri- 
tterprisc Is to increase its stake, 
t can only mean thut Bonn must 
lake in udvttncc lo meet uny fo- 
ists. 


uuibaiw nuviiiwi ii 

Tliey take part in development j n backing a project that has long 
campaigns, especially bazaars pasl finunclal bounds of utom- 

goods ure sold thut arc imported f^ergy. 

developing countries by llje camp^j(i nt hcr Theisen, business manager 
Third World Shop division. ff|h e project company, says thc Minis- 
. The German Rural Women's w j(| 1 industry will be labo- 

cialion has joined forces with theffc- 

dom from Hunger Campaign in iVHe can do no more than speculule on 
soring u development project on txflg outcome. Extra costs totalling 
or rural youth in Colombia. BMI.7bn arc at stake. 

Tho German Bilkers’ AssocwHerr Tlieisen endorsed u longstund- 
sends its members donation bovfe Industrial demand. Overall financ- 
raiso funds ut baker’s and conf™ of the project must be assured if pri- 
nor's shops. , Me enterprise Is to increase its stake. 

Bonn Economic Cooperation Wrhat can only mean thut Bonn must 
ter Jtirgcn Wurnkc says tho curopa®dertakc in udvuncc lo meet uny fo- 
a “civic initiative aguinst hungwpeosts. 

wus set up 20 years ago to work 1972 the reactor was expected to 
side church and state organisation^ taken into service in 1980. Construe- 


side church and state organisations 
It lias made a name for itself by h 
Ing useful projects and hns benti 
from government development 
grunts since 1970. . • i 

In many countries Herr Drcesmii 
known os Mr I I I (the campaign's b 
account number) becuuse Its Gift 
numc is so hurd to pronounce. 

Expenses and administrative c 
are kept in check, he says, and 96 
cent of the cash donated goes to 
Third World’s needy. 


bn is now expected to be completed 
j the end of 1985, but thc first electric 
Mver is not to be fed into the grid until 
My in 1987. 

during the 1970s tho project sclen- 
b and engineers have quietly drop- 
what must initially have been seen 
j cornerstone of the whole idea. 

Kalkar as now planned will do a va- 
ly of things but it will not breed sur- 
nuclear foe!. “It will almost pro- 
* its own fuel but there will be no 


The 20th anniversary has not be^tplus,” Herr Theisen says. 


lebrate^. Herr Dreesmann takes ctf 
ensure that his personal approach i 
keeping with the aims of develop* 
aid. 1 

He has devoted himself to (he 
since 1966. A lawyer by training, he£ 
worked as legal adviser to the Geh 
Development Aid Foundation, c 
took over further duties for thq. fouc 
tion.. ' ’ . 

He . had previously worked as » 
topt to the Press secretary of Wl 
Hallsteii^, first president of the l 
Commission in Brussels. . 

He, was keenly interested in inlet 
tlbrial relations while still a sfuci 
Herr Dreesmann has a seemingly 
haiistible supply of new ideas on i 
to mobilise support ■ for the H 
World. He is currently promoting 
third New Year fond-raising campd 
using the motto Bread not Firework* 


”et ibat was to have been the crucial 
Iture of the project. The fast breeder 
tor uses fast neutrons lo breed from 
“lo uranium 238 more fissile pluto- 
ro than it needs to replenish its own 
fks, 

to purpose or the SNR 300 (stand- 
' German, for fast sodium-copfqd 
flor) is for the time being merely to 
no ns l raie sodium technology, as 
n Theisen puts it. 

heeder buffs were much more out- 
S Wn in their advocacy of the new 
po|°gy a decade or so ago. Costs 

Id (K Ways on l ^ e * ncrease tout it was 
' ha t they were an investment in the 
pure. 


Jto breeder reactor would use ura- 
® feserves up to 60 times more ef- 

than conventional nuclear 
Wc r stations. 


| ■ y ■ . •, . . i -j 


usmg me uiuLiu Dfcao noi - t 

He has no compunction in takio&l ,, e late 1970s Bundestag MPS re* 
firewprks trade to task, it irks 1#!° ,y asked whether the reactor 


fee! that at , the year's end so much.) 
ney is burnt so fast. 

. ' Klaus Brofchhaiist 

,• . . (Frank Purler Allgemelnc 

1 fdr Deutschland, 21 Deermbw 1 
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ly 8 breeder rating of f J the ; 

10 be over i if the breeder' 
fact to breed. 

L t!*?. 80 ™ WP to table this query 
• 50c,al Democrat GQnter Jansen, 


whp asked in October 1981 if the reac- 
tor was still expected to breed at a rato 
of 1 .35 as forecast by breeder buff Wolf 
Hflfele in 1969. 

This was an astute question. In 1976 
HUfele scaled down his expectations, 
saying Kalkar could not be expected to 
achieve a rating of more than 1.02 to 
1.2. 

Parliamentary state secretary Erwin 
Stahl, who answered the question, refer- 
red to a Research Ministry report that 
had noted in 1977 that the breeder rat- 
ing for the first stage at Kalkar would 
be between 0.94 and 0.98. 

In other words, it would definitely bo 
below the crucial figure 1. Yet the 
public were not told that the breeder' 
was no longer expected to breed. 

How could skyrocketing costs then 
have been justified, not to mention 
technical hitches that occurred one after 
another? 

Tho latest plan is for thc prototype 
reactor to run for two years from 1987, 
until, in 1989, a decision is reached on 
whether or not to build a larger model, 
(he SNR 2. 

The project team sound a confident 
note and claim the Mk 2 will definitely 
breed surplus fissile material. 

Yet even they now udmit (hat a work- 
ing breeder reuctor will not be a com- 
mercial proposition before (lie turn of 
the century. 

Thai comes surprisingly close to tho 
forecust made by North Rhinc-West- 
phnliun Economic Affairs Minister Rol- 
mut Jochlmsen, who together with Ln- 

E cologisls ut a conference in Raisto- 
dc, nenr Oldenburg, have described 
as economic nonsense thc new Bonn 
government’s plans to develop atomic 
energy without delay. 

They ugreed in rejecting tho claim 
(hat scarcer and more expensive fossil 
fpcls, such as coal, oil and gas, and 
growing demand for electric power 
made It essential to switch over to 
“less expensive" nuclear power. 

The, conference, attended by scien- 
tists from ecological research institutes 
all over the country, said this claim was 
made for propaganda effect. 

It trad been scientifically disproved 
even though many politicians still be- 
lieved It* 

In reality electric power consumption 
was no longer increasing to any great 
extent. The Opec countries were having 
difficulty In preventing a decline in oil 
prices. 

In the wake of gas contracts with the 
Soviet Union (he Federal Republic of 
Germany seemed sure to be well-sup- 
plied with natural gas for the next few 
decades. 

Thirty-three million tonnes of coal 
Were currently, stockpiled in (he Ruhr, 
Which was twice as much ss four years 
ugo, and nuclear power was growing in- 
fcreaslrtgly expensive. 

Richard Ratka of the Energy and En- 
vironmental Research Institute, Heidel- 
berg, referred to enormous surplus ca- 
pacity that had accumulated in the 
bower industry of late. 

’ fn 1981 available power station capa- 
city had been about 40 per cent higher 
than consumption, and even if a reserve 
of, say. 20 per cent were felt to be advi- 


bour Minister Friedhelm Farthmann is 
responsible for planning permission. 

The SNR 300, Professor Jochimsen 
has said, continues to be a research pro- 
ject but not a precursor of any dear 
prospect of commercial utilisation. 

Before thc Bundestag waived its 
planning permission reservations ho cri- 
tically commented that: 

“The rapidly increasing rate at which 
costs are girowing is a clear sign that we 
must learn from the project and that 
much remains to be learnt from it." 

This was a restrained paraphrase of 
the findings of thc Motor Columbus 
Study commissioned by Herr Ricscnhu- 
ber's predecessor, Andreas von Billow. 

It was a Swiss survey of the project 
from the angles of safety, cost and man- 
agement. The management and senior 
officials of the Research Ministry were 
found to have been guilty of serious 
mistakes and shortcomings. 

Planning permission authorities in 
North Rhine-Wcstphalia were given 
what, in comparison, amounted to u, 
fairly sound rating. 

So Professor Jochimsen feels justified 
in continually referring to thc report. 
He told the Bundestag he would resist 
uny attempt “to paper over the serious 
technical and unsolved physical prob- 
lems or to lay the blame solely ut thc 
door of the planning authorities." 

There have been arguments as long us 
the project hus been in progress us to 
who is 10 blame for inordinate dc|uys 
and skyrocketing costs. 

But no-ono will deny uny longer thut 


Atomic policy 
‘is economic 
nonsense’ 

sable the surplus still amounted to 
roughly the total output of existing nu- . 
clear power stations. 

, That, was why the electric power in- 
dustry was so keen on cornering the 
heating market. 

Klaus Traube. a former atomic ener- 
gy executive who is now ,a lecturer at 
the Technical University, West Berlin, 
said that while the national product had 
increased by 17 per cent between 1973 
and 1981, consumption of primary ener- 
gy had declined by two per cent. 

Investment in new techniques design- 
ed to. Improve energy utilisation had 
proved much more worthwhile than 
building new power stations. 

. Many people still felt that atomic 
energy was economically inevitable 
even though they were basically oppos- 
ed to it because of the risk. 

But that was a legend and only the 
power industry Had a vested interest, in 
ensuring that people continued to be- 
lieve it. 

Many politicians still dung to the le- 
gend too, he said, because they were re- 
luctant to admit that long-haired oppo- 
nents of atomic energy had been .right 
all along. 

Another speaker was Harald B. Schfi- 
, fer, an SPD member of the Bonn Btih- 
. destag and chairrrtari of the commission 
; of enquiry intb future : atomic energy 
policy. 


Kalkar is not a marketable project. U 
will be only be an economic proposition 
when uranium prices increase drastical- 
ly- 

Then, but then only, would it benefit 
from making much better use of Us ura- 
nium than conventional nuclear power 
stations and start to recoup its costs. 

Uranium prices have for sonic time 
been 011 the decline. Far fewer nuclcur 
reactors are being built around the 
world than thc industry was expecting 
some years ago. 

This is partly because of thc recession 
und partly becuuse forecasts of future 
demand Imve been revised in view of 
the likelihood thut growth will nol be us 
dynamic as anticipated. 

As a result the demand for uranium 
has declined, and with it the price. Even 
breeder buffs would not go so far as to • 
forecast a short-term change in thc 
trend. 

Research Minister Riesenhuber now 
plans to review thc benefit of both Kal- 
kur and thc high-tempera lure reactor ut 
Schmeliausen in relation to their cost. 

Decisions on finance and further 
construction work are not due until af- 
ter the March general election. 

Whoever is then ut the head of (he 
Ministry is going to find it hard to scrap 
cither of the two reactor prototypes, 

Kalkar in particular hus been made 
out to be u prestige venture that indus- 
try has so fur defended, verbally ut 
least, as though it were a fundamental 
decision for or against atomic energy. 

Those who criticised the project in 
the early 1970s have been vindicated 
even more than they themselves muy 
have expected. 

The experts vustly underestimated it 
uml politicians in all parlies accepted 
what they said. Heinz Riesenhuber 
nonetheless sounds u note of confiden- 
ce— us yet. 

Michael Brandt 

(Ktilner Stadt-Anzclgar, 16 Dccembur 1 9H2) 


Ho suid it was now definite that ener- 
gy supplies could be ensured at the turn 
of thc century without resorting to nu- 
clear power. 

Bonn hod been Ill-advised to earmark 
DMI.6bn for nuclear research In 1973 
and not set aside a pfennig for research 
into alternative energy resources and 
supplies. 

in .1977 the ratio of research alloca- 
tions had been seven-to-one in favour 
of atomic energy, in 1980 thrce-lo-onc. 

The Social and Free Democratic coa- 
lition had finally aimed at allocating re- 
search funds in roughly equal propor- 
tions. 

the new government had cut to eight 
per cent in its budget estimates for 1983 
the proportion of research funds ear- 
marked for non-nuclear energy re- 
search. 

Heri- Schafer held a facc-to-face de- 
bate with the deputy leader of the 
Greens, an ecological party, in the 
Lower Saxon state assembly, Charlotte 
Garbe. 

She was pessimistic about the possi- 
bility of opting out of nuclear power be- 
cause industrial interests and (heir aides' 
in the government machines were conti- 
nually accomplish! ng fails accomp/is. 

He said the rethink must start in the 
trade unions, where opponents of atom-, 
ic energy were still in many cases view- 
ed as hostile to technology. 

in reality what mattered was to de- 
cide which technology to favour. The 
unions would dp well to realise the em- 
ployment disadvantages of atomic ener- 
gy- ■ : ' ■ 

EckartSpoo . 

(FranVTurttr Rundsctiao. 13 December 1982) 
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Germans and Turks combine to unearth 
Anatolian ’quake secrets 


N early two dozen geophysicists in 
Kiel, Frankftirt and Bonn are pre- 
paring for a major earthquake research 
and 1 forecast! ng project in Turkey. 1 
‘ In "Northern Anatolia, one of the 
most 'quake-prone areas in the world, 
the latest equipment is to be deployed 
in what, initially, is to be a five-year ex- 
periment. ■ 

The aim of the project is to learn 
more about the links between seismio 
activity and its precureos In the ’quake 
area. Scientists hope to be better able to - 
predict when and where the next tremor 
of any magnitude may be expected. 

' A contract is being signed by the Tur- : 
kish Ministry of Reconstruction and 
Resettlement and the University of Kiel 
and la due to come into force in the- 
New Year.- 

Instruments and equipment, suoh as 
gravimeters, seismometers, terrestrial 
tide pendulums, laser range-finders arid 
so bn; are to be flown to Turkey next 
spring. • ■ i "i 

A Computerised data centre is to be 
set up, with Turkey providing transport' 
and accommodation facilities and TUN 
Irish geophysicists taking part in the 
measurement programme. 

'The project is being masterminded at ' 
Kiel, Frankfurt and Bonn University 
gdophysics departments. Professor Jo- 
cheh Zschau of Kiel is project manager. 

Research .scientists . from elsewhere, 
including Austria, are tri join forces’ In 
the assignment, the initial aim of which 
is nbf to get under control the Northern 
Anatolian' 'quake zone, oiie bf the most 
dangerous in the world. 

Basic research is the initial priority, 
and the project is backed by tho’DFQ, 
Germany's Scientific Research Associa- 
te. ' " '' '• ■■■ 

, If the findings live up to expictatirini' 
^riake fOrccasdrigwilJ defltiitclybb the 
winner 1 , 1 blit it will be; several years 1 be-' 
fo^e anything 'deflxdte can be said oh 
that score. “ ' 1,1 

’Quake forecasting has been, tried but* 
for a decade or more in ‘many of 'the 
World's 'quak&prqqe countries. 

,Jn Japan it 1 is, as It were, institutio'na;-' 
Used. Iri the. United State! tbbSanAn- 
drtaS Diyldri In. Cfiilifbinia, the fault 1 
that 'dahsed' 1 the 1$05 eatthqUdke 1 that 
datroyed San Francisco, is under In- 1 
tensive ribserVatioh. ‘ 1,1 

In' China 'quake forecasting register- 1 

''!•* " i k- lii;: 



ed its most spectacular success at Hai- 
cheng in 197.6 and Its most spectacular 
failure in the 1976 Taqahan earthquake. 

A, wide range, of pointers, mqstly 
changes in the geophysical field or mic- 
rQseisrnic activity, are known (o herald . 
'quakes insocie cases but riot in others. 

The laws and linkq between these 
precursors and the actual outbreak are 
partly uncertain, partly, unknown. ‘ 
Seismic statistics, forecasting earth- j 
quakes to cqipeon the basis of past fre- 
quency gnd magnitude in a given ftrba, 
are another possibility. ' "" ! *' ' 

Biit thpy are just as imprecise rinjd Jutf 
as little use in practice as the gepphysi- ' 
caf pointers because they give oply a 
very vague idea of when the next 'quake ' 
may be dxpdcted." • • • 

' Greater precisioq In forecasting, to be 
brought about by establishing connec- 
tions in thq bowels of the earth between 
the earthquake and its precursors,' is 
ond of the moftt important contributions' 
geoscience, can make tbWard' prepare- 1 
t ions for disaster relief. ' 

Geosderitists in Western Europe 
have sb far played only a ininot part in' 
this work, bo the larg44ciile West Gcr- 1 
man experiment is a pioneer project 1 ■ • 

It is beirig Undertaken In' an-afea that, • 
from the Scientific viewpoint, is virtual- 
ly ideal. -J 1 l| ’- * 

The Northern AriafoVian 'quake zone 
has regularly been the scene of serious 
to catastrophic earthquakes for over a 
century. It is an ideal proving ground 
for seismologists. I,:J 

It is a kind of break, or fault, in the 
earth’s cnist. Geophysicist N. Pavonl of 
Zurich says it is a kind of hinge bet- 
ween Europe- and the southern conti- 
nental block. 

' It is d hirige about 1,300km, of a little 
over 800 miles; long. For' over ( 6(i mil- 
lion years Europe and the Southerri 
continent have brushed -against^ ekeh 
other along this Wnge. ■ '••• . 1 •••*• • 
Horizontally they have shifted 400km : 
(250 miles) iri relation to each other 
over this period, • •vini 
This 1 displacement cbntindes, r 'rejJeat- f 
wily' causing earthquakes whenever the 
northern arid Southern • sid&'bf the 1 
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hinge are snarled up and interrupt the 
sliding movement. 

'Tension is created, pent up and releas- 
ed in the form of a 'quake. That, as geo- 
physicists today see it,' is how earthqua- 
kes originate. ' 

the epicentres of the constant seis- 
mic activity ih northern Anatolia keep . 
moving. The last major 'quake, at Erzin- 
cari on Bokirig Day 1939,' cost roughly 
30,000 lives. • • 

But .'quakes nonetheless concentrate 
on the western end of the fault, near the 
Sea of Marmara. ' ‘ • ‘ 

Since 1860. fhpre have been 17 'qua- 
kes with a magnitude of five or more 
(five is, the highest level of seismic acti- 
vity, as far as is known, that is likely to 
occur in Qcrmapy 1 ). 

rive' ‘quakes, have had a magnitude 
or seven, of “ 91 ©. which is so powerful 
as to be registered ail over the world.. 

Statistically a serious 'quake occurs 
in this area every 15 years or so, al- 
though the last serious tremor before 
193$ was in 1906., . 

The last me^or ‘quake was in July 
1967, so statistically another could oc- 
cur any day. now. | ( " 

Yet even if it does not ocepr for some j 
time the West German geophysicists, 
whose contract rims until 1987, should 
be bn the spot to coyer It and put their 
findings to good use. 

In this vfestem section of the Nor- 
thern; Anatolian Fatih, about lJOkrii (90 
miles) east of Istanbul, an area for spe- 
cial observation is to be selected. 

It Will bri an area Of about 70 by 70 
kilometres (40 by 40 miles) In which the 
scientists, will concentrate their equip- 
ment and observatiqns. 

,Jhe area clearly testifies to file unrest 
dqyra belpyf. U consists of hills and 
mountains in vivid relief with, numerous 
lakes, 

; Over the past few million years of tie , 
ice age8. aloii^ the ground qloiig the 
fault, haa at some points been thrust 700 
metres (2,3Q0f*) up, wWIp close by it has 
sunk 700 me|j:e$. . , , ‘ ' ‘ 

The area today is idyllic lii landscape, 
with Woods arid flsh-filied lakes. It; is a 
rtdreatidh arya for' the Turki, 1 Which 
presents the Scientists with problems; 

, ln one expeHrilent, for instance', they’ 
$gger A series bf small local tre- 
mors to check the 1 speed at 1 Which ’the 
’quake waves spread across the fault' ■ 1 • i 


\ ? J : i :"i, ' . • 
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A working hypothesis used by 'a 
forecasters is that subterranean l 
waves ought to change or be atteou 
in frequency before an earthquab 
curs. 

These local tremors are best trig! 
by detonating explosive charges h 
kea, but that is hardly possible b« 
of the holidaymakers. 

So project scientists are trying t( 
hold of an extremely expensive « 
pulse .gun to trigger tremors in ant 
ronmentolly more satisfactory nn 
by means of atmospheric pressure 
ves under water. 

A new process devised in 1 
Darmstadt and Bonn is based onoi 
vation of the progress of the es 
tidal wave. . 

The earth's crust is constantly & 
by a tidal wave caused, like ocean! 
by the powers of attraction of sub 
moon. This tidal wave travels' t 
round the globe. 

Measurements in the Hunsrflckk 
near Frankfrirt, where there is sfa 
deep geological fault, have shown 
the fault perceptibly impedes tht| 
gross of the tidal wave. ! 

The fault must be visualised as at 
rift in the earth’s crust Riled with It 
ly packed chunks of rock. It ofta 
lays the wave for several hours. - - 

The earth’s cirust on the side of 
fault from which the wavo appro* 
rises os though it were a breaker n 
sea-shore. 

On the other side of the f&uh 
earth subsides. 

Professor Zschau says tills breala 
feet probabty only occurs as long u 
rift is Riled with loosely packed rub! 

Where a 'quake is in the offing 
thq.lwo. sides of .the laulj.ore snarled 
os they head in opposite directions, 
rubble is temporarily bridged by tht 
lid rock ofthe walls. 

Tho earth's tidal wave ought ins 
circumstances to cross a fault fi 
than it normally would and will 
creating the breaker effect. 

Geophysicists hope to study this 
feet more oloseiy in northern. Anri 
If they identify it they would do P 
than prove, in a most convincing > 
ner, the hypothesis that earthquakes 
caused by faults being snarled up. , 

Scientists would also be better abi 
locate the epicentre of the next 'quri 

.The experiment will be launched! 
largq toam of scientists, over 20 P 
lists and student aides, about hall 
whom will come from Kiel, 

; : ,They hope, as .the years go by, 
train a. growing number of 7W 
geoacientists, ■ 

• .. , WllhoiinDetfo 

fi- .. ■ , (KJslar NaohriohtM, 1$ IHcpmbef* 
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Holognc novelist Heinrich B6lt, 65, 
Lwss too ill on his birthday to ac- 
K in person tho freedom of his native 

t was an honour bestowed by Cot- 
b on the 1972 Nobel laureate rcluc- 
lyand in anger. 

io has also been made an honorary 
fessor by his home state, North 
^Westphalia, but that is a formaii- 
hat need not amount to more than 
erwork. 

(could only create difficulties if BOll 
tself were to object to the reason gi- 
ln the citation, which reads: 

'Professor BOH has practised in an 
topiary manner throughout his life 
D basic virtues of a professor." 

Among the Second World War gcnc- 
ilon of intellectuals to which D&U.be- 
ags a German professor was felt to be 
« epitome of cowardice. 

Now he, of ail people, has been nam- 
I a professor by the Land government. 

1 ‘ lermans have always had difRculty 
nouring our great men. 

Inrich Heine is an example, a son 
sighbouring Dtisseldorf, but this 
e is about BO|l, Cologne, tho 
e, jokes on the banks of the river 
Ireanw. • • • • - 

II Was born bn 21 December 1917. 
hia parents and grandparents werb 
gne people. His home town is ft 
htohlfchi'- 

^Secular power 1ms never been taken 

I seriously and ecolcsiasticul power 
riousiy than is generally felt to be 
so In Geraiuny" (from Obcr m/ch 
1958). 

fhther was a cabinetmaker hnd 
arver. Soon after the I923 itinu* 
le good years in Raderberg begun; 
:r brother Alfred put It in Bildcr 
deutschcn f ami lie, Dio Utills, 

* was how the writer’s brother 
bed the years leading up to 1930 
d the Depression, the year In which 
ir father’s fair-sized Rrm went bahk- 

: * • • • • •• 

hey no longer had a large detached 
tae in the city's green belt, no child- 
luxury and no servants. The BOlls 
wed back to the city-centre. . ■ 

Uyed in rented apartments, blit 
Wri the Rhine. ' 

|J11 saftr as a crucial Experience the 
jJarity. shown by the fprhily as their 
itrmiddle^Iass world bftme apart at 
-wans:’ • "■ ■ •' 

'Financial dlfRcixlties made us arrd- 
* Wher than humble, demanding 
‘ modest, We developed an.arrogftrice 
t went to the point bf hysteria, were 
^lous; ftnd blasphemous toward in- 
™°hs and people" (from Was so U 
'wtnJuogcn b/oO werden?m\), 
jjynfd Adenauer was mayor of jhe 
! r °ra 1917 to i9J3, both an Indivi- 
J, “ftd an Institution. In the I$50s 
SJSSFJL Bonn Chancellor and 
me Qcnrian writer par excel fence. 

s.fiflU’s crltici&ra , of tho Adenauer 
.Pjrbaps rooted irrationally ia the 
chjld^oodand youth?. ... ...... 

BBH'b home in Raderberg!, a 
suburb of the city, there was a 
sense of being on a higher 
?JriJkno.than others. = ■ 

* Rj\n^ et leave empty-hand- 


Heinrich BOH himself remembers 
other children asking him for his sand- 
wich at school; their fathers were out of 
work. 

In the 1970s Alexander Solzhenitsyn, 
Lev' Kopeiev and many other indivi- 
duals and institutions found for them- 
selves that Boil's, social conscience had 
changed for the better. .. , 

. He gaye them .a new home arid, shar- 
ed and, shared alike with them. Kopeley 
dubbed him The Good Man of Colo- 
gne. , 

“ Cologne tK6 secret queen is for Bfill a 
myth, like Troy’ Was for Homer, Rome 
for. Virgil and Berlin for DOblin. In his 
poem KdJn J he describes the city as the 
"dark mother." 

In KOIn //age-old Colonia is describ- 
ed in the following terms: 

Ober sferbroc/tenen Btschofsst&ben / 
kocht sic Ihr Stlppchcn / Materiat / 
A us 7 ySnca / Asdic dor Hciiigen / Hu- 
renblut / Bdrgertaig / zermahienem 
Domhetrengebcin. 

(Over broken bishops' staffc/she 
cooks her broth/stuff/of tears/ash of 
the saints/whores' ( blood/bourgcois 
fat/ground canonical' bones.) 

This is the niyth from which Boll’s 
pdelry erriei'ges, firing his imaginatibh. 

It is not (he Cologne of a' wcll-tb-dd 
bourgeois youngster but that of the or- 
dinary people to whom the polls sud- 
denly, unlnfcntiohally felt they belong- 
ed. ! 

jn. B'qs soli bioB uus dem Jungci} 

■■ . . . — » i r 

H elhrlch' BOH, 65, has been a Gor- 
man and u contemporary writer 
ever since ho went Into print. Nearly all 
hid stories and novels are set In this cen- 
tury. • • ■ 

They uro either narrated In tho pre- 
sent or seen as 1 having taken place in the 
recent push Much (hough lie lias travel- 
led, hd has seldom drialt with other 
countries in his bobks. 1 ' <• 

Even in bis Irish Diary ho decidedly 
Writes hs ft Gehritfri who may be abroad 
but dari still not shaki off the past arid 
present of his owp copiltiy. ’ 1 
Memory is hjs! raqse. His eptire oeuv- 
re (narrative and , e^y, povef and pol- 
eqilcs)' is a bid to wr^e agaiqst forget- 

tei, /..r. J 

It is. a.friqfal appeal to his readers. 
Rmhipirjber,, don’t forget what you your- 
scjyes pavp experienced, behave in a re- 
sponsible manner! 

! The.prerequlsitp fpr a truly human 
iif&.as B6||;sees it „Entfeeniwg von dor 
Tnjppc, or going, absent without leave, 
jo quote a significant book title. 

Breaking ranks .from the marching 
columns, not wanting to march in step 
and a slubborn no lo alien determina- 
tion are an, anarchist clue of thread 
throughout bis work. 

This refusal in a world of yea-pieri 
prevents him from becoming an unsee- 
ing fellow-traveller wfjefe he takes sides 
politically. ’ r . ; ? 

Hlfc scepticism- is the .scepticism of- 
someone once bitten, twice shy. It Is 
Comprehensive, extending from Rome 
Id Moscow; from Catholicism to Com* 
munism. • ./ 

When; In Bblfs books, people put iii 
art appearance who represent a humane 
criuhterpart 1 to the’ existing Wpttd, peo- 
ple who' refuse (6 think solely in terms 


\verden?he recalled that "at home we 
grew steadily less bourgeois." 

BOU's Cologne is not the city of the 
Gothic cathedral that survived wartime 
bombing. It is the Cologne of the ill- 
treated Romanic churches: Severin, 
Georg, Gereon, Kunibert, Aposteln, 
Maria Iqi Kap|tol, Martin and so on. 

His hard-hit Cologne is peopled with 
flgures of his imagination, the returning 
soldiers, the war widows and orphans 
in Wo warst du, Adam? (1951), Und 
sagto koin einziges Wort (1953), Haas 
ohne Hater { 1954), Das Brot dor frOhen 
Jabro (1955) and Billard um balb zebu 
(1959). ■■ , 

In the Cologne of post-war recons- 
truction, the Adenauer era, B011 then 
portrays people who are ignored by the 
easy life and bourgeois affluence. 

. Ansichten eines, downs (1963), Ends 
einer Dienstfahrt (1966) and Oruppen- 
bildmit Dame (1971) come in this cate- 
gory. 

‘ Contemporary Cologne is character- 
ised by extravagant living and 1 human 
alienation, as in 0ie veriorene Bbro der 
Katharina Bium (1974) and FOrsorgU- 
che Bo Jagerung (1979). 

All thfcso characters in his novels are 
to Bttll "old faces" from whose folds he 
unravels their "lives" which ho is thus 
acquainted with, as he puts it in Stadt 
dor alien Qesichter, 1 959. . ■ ■ < 

Cologne has a wider range of old fa- 
ces than just about any German city. 
They include Ubians from dim prehis- 
tory', Romans and Asiatics from’ the An- 
cient World, Jews from the early Midd- 
le Ages, princes and bishops, merchants 
and warriors, - artists 1 and 1 scholars, 
tricksters apd whores, patricians, and 
proletarians. in the early modern era. , 

Heinrich BAH is the first writer to in- 

• , i;.- *:•»••« • r -'I • I ■ ’ 

' l ' . 

Boll and the 
moral appeal 
to the reader 

of profit and, practise huipnnity* they, of- 
ten seem tq bo ipisfits in a society, where 
pcpplc are judged by : what tliey can ,do 
una what they possess; 

They frequently iseem to be mischief- 
makers, Outcasts, outsiders. Their vir- 
tues include love and tenderness, mercy 
and friendship, a smlle and courtesy. 

In characters of his kind he demons- 
trates' his bid to restore human, dignity 
despite institutional influences. Let us 
call it conservative If we must. 

■ ■ Some of these thoughts ate prompted 
by the Holnrich BOH Reader edited by 
his nephew, Viktor BOH, and published 
in paperback by Deutscher Taschen- 
buch Verlag, Munich. 

. ft Is comprehensive, inexpensive arid 
comes, 10 yean after BOlt was awarded 
the Nobel Prize for literature, as his 
30th book in the DTV imprint 
His major novels, from ffaus ohne 
, Hater to FBrsotgliche Belegerung, are 
: all published by Kicpenhcuer Of WUsch, 

.Cologne- 

; The reader includes. In chronologitol 
order, wdrk covering a time-span of 35 
;■ years, ft testifies : to the astonishingly 
■ ; wide range- BOll this, : ■ ./ ■ . ' '• •: 

' .Itlneludto observaHoni), essays, spirit 
chto, tortrespqftdenM, travel notes, au- 
tabiography, poems, polemics, reviews, 
radio piaVs, prefaces and suffixes* poli- 
deal commentaries ftnd g^singjr, evi- 
dence given ih court, answers to 1 Isut*- 



Helnrlo 
ble wdnkles 


Interpreter, of venera 

(Pho;o: Sven Simon) 


torpret these "venerable wrinkles." He is 
tho first poet of Cologne iiV 2,000 years. 

He feels what has always'gone on is a 
joke, like a lasting dream, but- he' too ne- 
ver tires of dreaming it: 

He Is a moralist who even feiil^Basic 
Law, the 1949 Bonn constitution; is an 
invitation to dream, as he puts it in Was 
heitit hier konservAtiv? 1 981. ■ " 1 
. He accepts wUd abuse when he ap- 
peals, as he did in 1972, for safe con* 
duct and a. publio trial for the terrorist 
Ulrike Meinhof. 

“Do you want," he asked at the time 
(and it was by no means merely a rheto- 
rical question), “your free and- democra- 
tic basic order to be more ■ merciless 
than any feudal system in history in 
which there, were at least sanctuaries, 
even for, murderers and certainly for fe- 
lons?" 

Many contemporaries wanted noth- 
ing to do witli a German who took Ba- 
sic Law ut face vuiuc, a Christian >vho 

Continued on page 12 - ,i. 

veys, open letters, obituaries arid intcry 
views. . ; 

It naturally Includes short stories, 
such as Der Mann wit dcn Messcm 
(1948), Entkrnung von dor Truppc 
(1 964) and ZiindhtilzcrQ 982). ' ' 

With few exceptions, including brief 
cxccrpra from 'novels, 'most texts arc 
published uhabridgied. Some were pre- 
viously unpublished, others hot easily 
facccSsible. • ' 1 
So the reader Contains plenty to Inter- 
est the' coil ttoisscur,- while for readers 
who are not well acquainted- with BOll it 
la a splendid introduction to his work.- ' 
The reader in particular shows that 
BOll the writer has always been a con- 
temporary inasmuch os his \Vork re* 
fleets and contains critical reflections 
on social- trends in the Federal Republic 
of Germany. = ! | ■ ; -■ : 

He does-so not only, in stories and 
novels but also in journalistic work in 
which he deals with day-to-day Issues. 

This has bdefr resented 1 by people 
who feel poets ought to write poetry 
and not to go in for 1 politics. But they 
cannot have properly reitf 'qr 1 unders- 
tood BOll the hove list and story- tcileri ( 
Othgnbise they would be siire to’hAVe 
Noticed ‘that In Boll’s work riarrattori 
and political rivitlog flow ftbm one and 
the same root ' ' 

- BOll himself stresses in his 'preface to 

the reader that he takes a dim yie^ Of 
drawing a distinction between' nartatj W 
and essay isti^ 'publicistic ^ork. 1 

His motto could We1l;be a point madfe 
in his 1948 ’n<ivel /3as VerWScbtnfsXthe, 
Legacy), which Was' orilV published lasL 

year- / 5!,r '■?' 1 r - 

- -We' ^arri born'; to , rehiember 1 ,"’ he 
wrote. “Not 1 to forget but to remetnber 
is our duty ,* 1 - 8 1 ; ' ! JQrgcn P. Wailmann 

tSaartridter Zritung, 1 S December 1982) 
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V oltaire, relying on hearsay, is repor- 
ted to have ssid Canada consisted 
of a few square miles of snow that 
weren't worth the blood of a single sol- 
dier. 

More than 200 years later the Euro- 
pean view of what, after the Soviet 
Union, is the largest country in the 
world, has undergone a fundamental 
change. 

Canada has become a favourite with 
people keen to emigrate. Today 180,000 
Germans, making up 5.8 per cent of the 
population, live there. 

It is a. country that extends from the 
45th parallel to the North Pole. In tho 
wake of Expo '67 in Montreal a new 
historical awareness emerged. 

“The 20th century," a leading Cana- 
dian .politician proudly proclaimed, "is 
tho century of Canada." 

He may well have been right as far as 
hta country's economic upswing was 
concerned. Culturally, as can be seen at 
the West Berlin Academy of Arts, much 
still remains to be dbne. 

The Berlin exhibition Is a most ambi- 
tious, project entitled OKanada. It cost 
DMJra, shared equally by Canada and 
Germany: 

It is a mixed bag of exhibitions, con- 
certs, dance performances, poetry read- 
ings, film shows and other displays' of 
the performing arts. 

At the end of this king-sized pro- 
gramme, which is aimed at a general, 
not any apeoifll publie, wo shall know 
more about the efforts and partial suc- 
cesses that have been aimed at estab- 
lishing^ distinctive Canadian cultural 
identity., 

it features three exhibitions on, re- 
sportively. Architecture in Canada since 
1950, Contemporary Flqe Arts and Ca- 
nadian. Historical painting. 

Of, the three, the architectural exhibi- 
tion Is the most successful. Optically 
arranged jn leporello fashion, It enables 
those who are interested to gain an 
overview in an hour or two;. 

; The visitor :1s shown the ; Canadians' 
JOOglng *o. own a house in the country, a 
house of their, own , with . grounds they 
can, walk round. 

j We is shown the trend to return to the 
depopulated : cities, which are, being 
made more habitable by means of um 
dergrpund, oar parks and airrcondltion- 
ed shopping arcades. 

^[Imaginative ideas for homes bn steep 

.. }|t ■. I ;l .j,r .... . .• ,, ...n .. 

I; . , Continued from page 11 

m'ea^red the Chprcfi uncompromising^ 

^ ' y Ilif Christian message. 
.Mflny fellowrCbristians felt uneasy 
jpout.a man who parod qbout lov^of 
god and love. of pne's neighbour, about 

P '2?W d ^ sticc in rt® world. , . , . 

B611 himself is badly hurt by each 
'andeyery outrage he suffers at the hand 

CoraSfc ° ' he Ch ^n 


for a big country 


New solutions sought as malaria 
bounces back on the attack 


h ? . ref “ s jf tp terms with 
the ^orld of difference that .can exist 
between, expectations and reality., •' 

; m* caiiy on dreading 
and writing about hbw they may yet be 
^conciled. Otherwise We have virtually 
iipTOde ,lefl to ^elt us about it., - . 

vi 1 .V . \ ■ K*rf-j8rgenMi$sen , 

December 1982) 



hills, on windswept hilltops-and deep in 
the woods are present. 

Official ideas on urbane but functio- 
nal buildings often lag behind the stan- 
dards of the avant-garde in Europe and 
the United States. 

Canada has recently taken to looking 
after historic monument* too. 

If the selection on show is representa- 
tive, Canada would seem not to have a 
contemporary style of Its own In paint- 
ing, sculpture and graphic art. 

The finest and largest room in the 
Berlin Academy is dominated by the 
"structures" of three artists whose 
names are largely unknown in Europe. 

Betty Goodwin, 60, has fitted out the 
room with such a wide range of hetero- 
geneous examples of painting and 
sculpture that the viewer finds it impos- 
sible to believe it Is all the work of one 
artist. 

. Her Installation is flanked by Max 
Dean’s Telephone. Project, which (IF it 
ever reaches the stage at which if func- 
tions) will make up an acoustical room. 

John Massey presents a film study of 
misunderstandings between a hitch-hi- 
ker and a truck driver. That ends the 
section headed Contemporaiy Cana- 
dian Art. 

Neither Jean-Paul RiopeUe, the infor- 
mahst, nor Alex Colville, the hyperrea- 
list, Canadian-born and famous the 
world over, are given a look in. 

The section on Canadian Historical 
Painting was put together by a member 
of staff of the National Gallery of Ca- 
nada, Ottawa. 

The National Gallery, alongside’ ma- 
jqr museums in Toronto and Montreal, 
loaned the lion*B share rif the material. 

Bleven artists, are featured* each hav- 
ing several works on show, They Inclu- 
de Paul Kane, who painted .Indians* 
TOm Thomson, the nature mystic, and 
Paul-EmlHe Bordups, who, made, a 


name for himself In France as an auto- 
matist. 

The supriso in the historical section is 
undoubtedly Emily Carr, who studied 
in Paris, exhibited her work In the Sa- 
lon d’Automne and later went her own 
distinctive way. 

Emily Cair dealt with the Indian cult 
and painted strongly emotion-laden 
canvases that looked at from a distance 
call to mind tho landscape visions of 
America'sGedrgia O'Keeffe. 1 

Only five of her works are on show in 
Berlin. That is much too few. 

Camilla Blechen 
(Frenkftnter Allgemeino Zeftung 
fOr Deutschland, 16 December 1982) 




Emily Carr, ‘Totem Mother,' Ki 
1928. 


Capturing a touch of the 
savagery of New York 

N ew York Now, the exhibition at the 
Kestner-Gesellschaft in Hanover, • 
is intendedto convey the Zeitgeists cm- :',SKmii|NadtriCfi8 
plete with local colour of the Big Apple. j; 

It features the largely savage studies JK '...W'S.’.Si 

and atriHidon r>r 1(0 . _ .. ... 


— fa^Vnn* y S i" t. m , e ' r °P? lis ses. Where he opts for a three-dlra 

of the vouZ, by , 25 artl8tS framework, othen. use the* 

Son, y gest smcm ' ried ".“.aria's to heighten the let 

Soma nf ifiAm D » , u . of forni flnd colour and to add tb 

ha, already *been a, seen iX Germany°ot : ° mP0SUiMl 

Documenta In Kassel, Westkunst in Co- 7 u P f . ’ ■ ^ 

Berlin ^ 

■ Other, am here presented for the first ,n the form of 5lrips ° r “ 

time in Europe. W0 r 0, j 

■ The Hanover gelleiv has carefiillv W Praff P T t08 ? 1,er coW 
cultivated ties with the United StatofM X' 3 ! T ‘S’ 1 " 1 '* pa ? or W! 
some time. It held outstanding shows o? upe *f losivo f ° rm combinations, 
art and artists of the 1960 sand 1970 s. ° pBm *,., n lh ,f 

The latest gaily colourful guide to S' d „ T grey ' b ' ue b ‘£ g "! 2 f 
New York Knw la u 10 8‘Bantic canvases framed in gold 

abreast of trends and also enrldireth! forTO a 8hostl 7 scenery fora series# 

current lELSL ?***?*'* ‘ " 

painting. • cape applied to the painting, . 1 

. In present-day aennany the trend Is , “" aUo eonUuts such ^ 

dearly set bv artUra fmm K 2 JJJ between the candy-coioured plastic 

tSK & ^Ualv aMm £ 5 ? ,a! * « Lanigan-Sehmidt's Uneiyl 

Austria, kerand the naslal. coloured fresco P 


prophylactic anti-malaria serum 
I could mark a breakthrough in the 
|t against this tropical scourge. But it 
ild take at least five years before one 
a developed. 

liis would be followed by years of 
leal testing so there would be no se- 
i in general use until the year 2000, 
i Dr Walter Wamdorfer of the 
rid Health Organisation (WHO), 
le was addressing a tropical medN 
i' symposium organised by the 
rburg-based Behringswerke drug 
ipany and held in Cairo, 
ome 20 laboratories in various parts 

( he world are now intensively working 
a malaria serum. The successes of the 
ut few years have been encouraging 
iitnobreakthrough has been achieved. 
However, the experts in Cairo are 
cmfident that it will be possible to pro- 
lamine the human body through an in- 
ktion in such a way that the malaria 
losing plasmodium (a one cell orga- 
m) will strike an intact defence sys- 
i in the body. 

|f researchers succeeded in their !m« 
inological work, It should be possible 
provide similar defence mechanisms 
hinst other tropical diseases us well 
[the end of this century. 

Iso far, all efforts by the World 
pth Organisation to eradicate mala- 
f have failed. After initial successes, 
H disease has returned with n veil- 





Some countries, including India, 
were successful in combating the an- 
opheles mosquito with DDT in the late 
1950*. By 1966, malaria cases in India 
were down to about 40,000. 

But this waB followed by the banning 
of DDT in India and many other coun- 
tries and a new rise in malaria. 

By 1976, India had six million mala- 
ria cases. The world-wide estimate now 
is two million new cases a year. 

There are also occasional occurrences 
of malaria in the Federal Republio of 
Germany, mostly due to tourists return- 
ing from the tropics. 

The first symptoms frequently occur 
many weeks after a tourist has returned 
home and are mistakenly diagnosed os 
influenza, often with lethal consequen- 
ces. 

Malaria is carried by the female an- 
opheles mosquito which injects the 
cause of the disease, the sporozoa, di- 
rectly into the bloodstream. It takes the 
sporozoa only 30 minutes to reach the 
liver and start breeding. 

This is the first stage, during which 
no symptoms are shown. Weeks later, 
when the sporozoa have matured into 
merozoites, they settle in the blood for 
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ail countries with tradition, history and 
ccntiiries of develdpment. 

New York, a melting-pot of the cos- 
mooolitan hn A cultural past, Is a special 
starting point for a 
generation of poin- 
ters *who With uri- 
cortcemed self-as- 
. surarice make urie 
of the ; 'historical 
facts. They sponta- 
neously . quote and 
paraphrase 1 1 arid 
parody. Kushher 
borrows from Ma- 
tisse, Basquiat borw 
rows from Dubuffet 
and Borofsky bor- 
rows from. Frans 
Hate. All three ser- 
ve as models i for 
new work, but Bo- 
rofsky. is undoub- 
tedly one of the 
most original .and 
impressive. . artists 
featured. The way 
he deals with purfa- 
4 characteristic, 


\ 


• ; * y • ' 1 fv, • f ;, 


tasy of Lanigan-Schmldt’s ^ lonelyi 
ker and tho pastel-coloured fresco | 
tings by Scbneemann. s n ; 

Lanigan-Sehmidt’s fragile > toff* 
foil bears the hallmark of maqabs 
mour and glitter aesthetics. chars? 
tic of the ornate edges of his icons.' 

Then ihere is McCollum’s ant 
ment of wooden frames of dliTerrt 
zes, painted over and containing^ 
ing but p black rectangle, . o 

We see the con^tnic^ive element! 
approach to painting the savap 
and impu(siye nature, of which h 
«?ptib|y calculated, especially, ,p 
cross-section of the, current New 
art scene. : ' i ,' 1 ' ' 

. Its spontaneous coincidences 
purported nhWete.c^me at th4 end 
process in arked.bk disputes w|th W 
Heal experience (df whatever 1 ki 
with the objective presence of the 
sent and with form And dolour.' '' 

Ned Smyth's palin-tree pi Him lb 
the eHtrance to the' New Yor^ 
tion dp not mark the way into a GSJ 
ofEden. : .i ...f r •’ [ 

■ W6 are happy to leave behind ui 
scathed this format challenge Bid 
stop and look at,, say; Bill ■Barrtf 
Pyramid Texts. • • • - v~- " 

. {.■' .'i* .- .-v ' i-.! .‘ill 1 ’' 
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M Thls invaluable company directory and pro- 
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further development, attacking the red 
corpuscles. There, they form more me- 
rozoites which are released in spurts 
from time to time. It Is these spurts that 
cause the periodic fever attacks, com- 
plete with heavy sweating, anaemia and 
debility. , 

The reasons for the upsurge of mala- 
ria are obvious: the anopheles 1 mosquito 
has won its survival fight against man- 
kind. It is now immune to just about all 
pesticides and free to carry the disease. 

To make matters worse, anti-malaria 
drugs are ineffective with many 
patients. As a result, experts expect the 
disease to spread dramatically In the 
next few years. 

Naturally, ' the fight against the dis- 
ease could be continued as in the past 
because industry is developing new in- 
secticides and new anti-malaria drugs. - 

But the past has shown the dangers 
that lie In such an approach. Traces of 
DDT and other insecticides have alrea- 
dy contaminated the fish of the oceans, 
desert animals and even the penguins In 
the Antarctic 

Other attempts by WHO to combat 
malaria by non-pollution means such as 
drying out swamps and sterilising male 
anopheles mosquitos have not been 
particularly successful. As a result, ho- 
pes now rest with heW serums. 1 

The Cairo meeting was told that re- 
searchers are working on two different 
serums that would interfere with the de- 
velopment cycle of the sporozoa, 

One approach is to hit It the moment 
it enters tho human bloodstream. By 
destroying the sporozoa at such an early 
stugo, this serum would prevent livor 
damage because the sporozoa would 
never get that fur. The disadvantage !b 
that several injections would be needed. 

Another group of researchers Is 
working on a serum against the mero- 
zoites, the parasites' second generation 
that attacks the red blood corpuscles. 

The serum material can now be 
grown without problems, marking a de- 
cisive step In the anti-malaria drive. 

Until recently, scientists found it im- 
possible to cultivate merozoites outside 
the human body. 

As a result of this success, researchers 
are now well on their way to finding 
substances that will cause the human 
body to become immune to malaria. 

A i great dfeal of hope Is also pinned 
on genetic engines rlfig. it should be 
possible to produce other micro-orga- 
nisms that would have the same immu- 
nising effect. ' 

But unti) an effective serum is devel- 
oped, travellers to the tropics will have 
to protect themselves with the prophy- 
lactic drugs now available, They must 
be taken several weeks before travelling 
and continued for a couple of weeks af- 
ter returning. 

Under ho circumstances should tou- 
rists go to the tropics unprepared be- 
cause this could cost them their 1 lives — 
especially if their malaria Is misdiag- 
nosed as flu. 

Konrad MpihpChrfstlapsen 
(Frankfurter Ryndccfcau, 4 December |982) 


A little fellow 
that likes the 
tough going 

A newly discovered breed of bacteria, 
known under the generic term 
archaebacteria, thrives in the most hos- 
tile conditions. These relatively simple 
organisms that have no cell nucleus. 

They love such environments as hot 
volcantic geysers, burning coal mounds 
and the heavy saline waters of the Dead 
Sen. 

These archaebacteria — a third plane 
or Living organisms below higher devel- 
oped organisms and common ‘bacteria 
— are likely to have been the pioneers 
that billions of years ago conquered a 
world hostile to life. 

The archaebacteria were discovered a 
few yean ago in hot sulphur springs on 
the seabed off the Italian Island of Vui- 
cano by Professor K. Stetter of Regens- 
burg University. 

The water in the springs was at boil- 
ing point, 1. e. over 100 deg. C, without' 
actually boiling due to hydrostatic pres- 
sure. 

Since water at that temperature Con- 
tains virtually no oxygen, the archae- 
bacteria fall in the category of orga- 
nisms that not only do not need but in 
Tact avoid oxygen. Professor Stetter has 
meanwhile succeeded in cultivating 
these organisms under laboratory con- 
ditions. 

The fatty lipids of the cell membrane 
and a special protein compound subs- 
tantiate Professor Stetter's contention 
that this is a hitherto unknown type of 
archaebacterium. 

The dlsc-like organisms have the 
usual diameter of bacteria, I. e. 0.3 to 
0.5 micrometers. 

Heavy enlargement reveals hetlike 
links between the discs, 40 micrometers 
long but with a thickness of only 0.05 
The most surpHsing tiling about these 
micro-organisms is thnt they not only 
thrive In boiling wnter but in fact do not 
achieve optimal living conditions until 
temperatures reach 105 deg. C. 

It is then that they split every two 
hours; at 100 deg. C. this rate Is reduced 
by half and at 85 deg. C. it is five times 
slower, 

Below 80 deg. C. their growth Is sus- 
pended but they can survive several 
years at only 4 deg. C. when they go 
into something akin to hibernation. 

The metabolism of the baoterium is 
every bit as unusual as its heat resist- 
ance.' No explanation has yet been 
found Tor the fact that such sensitive 
cel! components as nucleic acidB, mem- 
branes and proteins that would normal- 
ly be destroyed at such high temperatu- 
res continue to function in pyrodictlum 
occultum. .< 

•The energy these organisms need to 
sustain life comes from the conversion 
of hydrogen and sulphur Into sulphura- 
ted hydrogen. Their biomass Is derived 
from carbon dioxide. 

One of Professor Stetter's 'assistants 
Iiad observed this type of metabolism 
earlier in Iceland in another type of 
bacterium that thrives In the heat. 

The oxygen-sensitive, heat-resistant 
and hydrogen and sulphur-processing 
archaebacteria are geared to the condi- 
tions that prevailed on earth three to 
four billion years ago., The hot seabed 
springs off Italy seem to have provided 
them with a refuge that enabled them to 
escape competition . from more 
“modern^ forms of life, 

. (Frankfurter AHgccodno Zritung 
narDeutKhlucLS December 1981) 
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The tight job market raises questions 
about vocational training 


D o politicians, officials and pundits 
really know what they are talking 
about when they comment on the com- 
plicated connection between jobs and 
job training? 

Time and again parents, teachers, in- 
structors, careers guidance officers and 
young people themselves wonder, and 
their .scepticism is heightened when 
they learn that: .. . 

0 The Ifo institute in Munich and an 
industrial .association have published 
forecasts on the demand for engineers 
in the 1980s that differ totally.: , 

• The Kiel World Economy Institute 
forecasta that about 1 50,000 teachers 
will be put of work by .1990 (as against 
30,000 now). . , 

Yet it is not long since the president 
of the. , Rhi neland-palatinuto teachers*, 
training college made a serious claim to 
the contrary in a press release. 

"Despite^ problems in finding a first 
appointment," he wrpt.c* “the college re- 
commends, school-leavers from 1981. jo. 
study for qualification. as an elementary! 
and secondary school teacher.” , . 

Teaching, be added, was a promising 
career, and as chairman of the. Standing 
Commission on University Study . Re- 
form he , might be expected to know 
what he was talking -about. , 

i These, .are. but. two examples out of 
many.. Together, with .some, of the re- 
form proposals put forward, by . educa- 
tional policymakers . they are largely re- 
sponsible for uncertainty over, the choi- 
ce of career and career training, and in 
respect of employment trends, ... 

We would afford the luxury of mista- 
ken forecasts and. misguided reforms! ns 
long, as labour market demand was 
flexible. 

, Tho deipapd, W thoflfc- £asji was 
plentiful.,. The marked ‘accommodated 
virtually everything the educational 

tomproducecj* * \T 

■ Qmduafea in busings ! studies were 
retrained as teachers. Hajrdrespprs were 
retrained- as vuicanisera. Everyone' 

stpodaphance. . ... . . 

The position today is that public sec- 
tor flnupccs. pre in dire straits. The days 
when. the, state was able to provide jobs 
*9 r ibD per cont of university graduates 
are.lpng gpne. . , . t ' _ 

. .'for the flrpt time , since the post-war. 
economic recovery the persistent ecqqo- 


Erich Daueohauer, who wrote this artl- rr tbe publi ?. deb L!L k *JX u 10 Jn_ 
«1« for Die Zdt, b profeuor of econo- , ^hly DMfiOObn or 

mics at the Rhinelaad-Pafatlnato tea- DM70 ? bn n the , next three or four 
chere 1 training college. ycara there is no chance of an improve- 

- - ment in the situation. 

Tlio only way, to lend an effective 
m stafr recruitment and training poli- helping hand to the young is to gradual- 
C ; ' ■ ly open the floodgates to the employ- 

i Thousands .of largo and medium- ment system at the paint of take-off: at 
sized firms are wondering whether they work. , ■ , . 

will need staff who have served a com- In the medium term the likeliest pros- 
meroial apprenticeship in future in their: pect .of, improving the position is by a 
mnubdeputniok ' thorough rejig of vocational training: . 

Might they not be able to make do m . , 

with staff briefly trained to w»ork at a ij A pprenti ° e8 wa 8 es and trainees* sa- 
cd'mputer terminal? Ais is a quesUon b ° Ap, 

an estimated 50 pir cent of companies P™ nt,ce ? hl P s are hoanly In demand, 

are currently mulling over. and paying apprentices so well may be 

The.thrco mainstreams of vocational of c ° lleolivc 

training, university, trades college and 8 b “ othcrwlsB makes little 

apprenticeship, are woefully ill-attuned r 

to deip&nd. High wages for apprentices merely 

At present and hi the near ftiture they S. 8UppIy and reduce youn 8 P c °- 
are and will be plying the labour markeit P ' pf„ P ™ pect * ofl f a , rnin * a , trado ' ■ 
with Wrong numbers of people unsuita' -„ F f 1 w ™’^ tsd to train WPrenti- 
biy trained to mpet requirements. «s and to pay them much more than 

Those Whdse career qualifications are' ' e ? ,ployer - , who can 

maidlj/ acholastio (and they Inninrf. - companies are reluctant to. 

over a million university students) are n ^ hem " 1 


vides so as to cater for labour n 

" inS en,s ■' a T son,ble PtofMINORITIES 
Instead, an inordinate number J' 

cliers, lawyers, psychologists and 1 rv • 

scsasf'—f Germans in 

• Special tax incentives would bli 

effective move to be i dream turn! 

tion. Contained with cuts In govenf 

expenditure, it need not even iS n y foreigner who has settled here 
any further burden on the Exch.cqA.and wants to leave our empire is 
If employers were given a specif* to at any time," wrote Catherine II 
incentive to help ease the pressmjftussia in her fninous manifesto of 22 
hard-hit market in time of crishfiy 1763 . 

could bo left to provide mcanlngTipe manifesto was an Invitation to 


Germans in Soviet Union: 18th century 
dream turns to 20th century nightmare 


increasingly finding itheir job applica- 
tions returned with a rejection slip, 
[“Not enough experience" is the ex- 
planation. usually given, and since an 


• Amendments must be made to voca- 
tional training and examination require- 
ments. For years employfcrs have com- 
plained that trainees' learn too much 


increasing proportion of job trainees bo . ok learaia 8 and too little in practical 
are going in for college and university, 8k ^ s * ; ' ■ 

it wiU not be long before the market is Training schemes are forcing compn- 
inundhted with Unemployed graduates. ^ C3 i0 provide additional training tael- 
A cynical note is sounded when poll- ter suitod to their individual require- 

ticlaris seek to paper over this misgiiid- mcnts - 

ed trend by saying' that the longer pen- TIj is is an expensive and ineffectual 

pie learn the maturer their personalities Gtat0 affairs that leads to strange be- 

™ me “ 1 ■ ' havidur such as companies not keeping 

They are, simply not prepared to on even “A" grade apprentices they 

come to terms i with the fact that extra themselves have trained. ' 1 

schooling to mark time, as it were, only ^h® management argue ■•'that the 
imperfectly establishes a link between ^“"gstere are highly skilled at passing 
job training and employment .. examinations but no good on the pro- 
In quantitative terms it cannot do so faction line. 

on$i .• ^vorai*' education must barred. 

.:»i!™*e™i‘c.«onIydo' S o 


“choSS^^ ‘o^e^dcmioPng.X. 


lifi cations. .. ; 

Financially the lean years have only 
ju?t begun, with budgets, being cut,, for 
vocational training than, at work, 
I, ®‘ a ^/^heges or trainlng ceptrcs fun by 


rcrwilullii awl... ‘ 1 . 


especially artisan ; trades,' are in a. posi- 
tion to provide. ., ; " 

This shortage of cash and training fe- 
emtiefs is compounded by the arrival!on 

Li u S marke ^ school-leavers in the 
nigh birth-rate years of the mi d T 19601 

No-i'ne' wolild bo linduly Surprised if 
‘r.W 10 ® ^cession 16d 'to the ntiitibor 
° ti" e ^ pJoyed youngsters under 20, of 
whdm ihere were 180,000 this ahtunih, 

increasing to roughly 200^000. r ' ' ; 

j No-one wquId bq unduly surprised if 
the nup)taer of unemployed university 
Mn ^ r 35. were to increase to 
100,OP9bywinter pextycar) 


ly open the floodgates to the employ-. Ct *tional training, Kners to settle in Russia, and take 

ment system at the paint of take-off: at J boy cou,d lnk 9 the place of theft farming or go into commerce or in- 
work. •>.»}•. .,i ■ which invests arbitrarily, in vocaSlry. 

In the medium term the likeliest pros- training because it is not under »pie terms and conditions offered 
pect .of, improving the position is by a P ressure to cater for market nSra extremely favourable. Tens of 

thorough rejig of vocational training: , ments ' . jLands of German peasants, mainly 

• Apprentices’ wages and trainees* sa- ThU WOl l ,d hav ° a twofo,d dfa a Hesse and south west Germany, 

laries must be temporarily, frozen Ad- yo .^ 8> and atudents, would be tri epted the invitation, 

prenticeships are heavily In demand Wl h , 8rea J" fonsideration for pm or 30 years they did not have to pay 
and paying apprentices so well may be !" d ski Is ’ and passa 8 e froa ordo mllitary service, 

explainable in the context of collective n° n ,° en ? ployment woald *»e» §o began the history of German sett- 
bargaining but otherwise makes little * Peopl ? who are tr « lned in Russia. Is it now coming to an 

sense. .with prospective employen ? 

High wages for apprentices' merelv find for a variety of rcaspo one 600,000 Germans lived along 

cut .flic supply and reduce youna oeo- SCt job on com P letln 8 training, shores of the Volga River at the be- 

plc’s prospects of learnino a trade” applies to economics graduate?, fa ping of World War 1; more than 

Finns are expected to train aonrentl- J uvon,Ies and the handicapped in q ,000 lived in the Crimea and the 

ces and to pay them much more than measure, , n ■■ fk Sea region, 

they earn for their employer Who can , S L uch proposaIs sure t0 be 8 s m \i's more than 3,000 German vil- 

wonder that companies me reluctant to wilh Cnes ? f 8 encraI iadi 8natloa s grew rich because people work- 

hirethem?. P are rciucta,nt to. everyone will have to rethink ifw |wd and were given privileges by 

m to coine to terms with the difficult} :<rown. 

j a n8 ? Ustb ® madotovoca ‘' abead> ut this did not save them from hosti- 

c n n8 and examination require- Tlie education, authorities, for from othersi it was the era of rising 

, . ,. r year* employfcrs have com- who would have to accustom tbs onalism everywhere, 

pinea that trainees’. learn too much ves to the idea that less can be a« list before and during the First 

JJ learnln 8 ^ tQO Httle in practical pllshed via taxation and regimental fid War, they came under suspicion 

* tv*! • ' ■ ' ' The trade unions would need It IctingasafifthcoIumnfortheGer- 

iratmng schemes are forcing compa- llicir sights lower at wage talks, i a Reich although they had proved 

it P J°r d \ i ! ona ) training bet- employers in both the public and k loyalty to the Russiun crown over 

suited to their individual require- vato sectors would need togetuw ny generations. 

. . -i the idea of training not only appreni ome of their privileges had already 

ex P ensi ve and ineffectual but uiso students and the unskilled, n revoked several decades earlier, In 

i,“ 0 i Wa ‘« l hat loads to strange be- • Last but not least, politicians raw mid-19th century, Including exemp* 

n our such as companies not keeping prevailed upon to scrap a round & i from military service. 

,, ® v _f, n " srade apprentices they . impediments and bans such as the be first decades of Soviet rule saw 

• ■ J5J"’ aav0 turned. 1 oh training girls for building trades, establishment of the Autonomous 

a ^ u elhat the’ 1 • Thoy must also steer a -wide bert lublie of Volga Germans and territo- 

u “ 8kJ,Ied at passing , such Irritating proposals as the cos autonomy; but the price for the 

rii.!JwE? n8 but no fiood on !bo P ro " vcrsIal training levy. i'lo-do German farming community 

, c onune.^ .Wo might then all hope with * enforced collectivisation and the 

,• University education must bo geared-. .. : that : the! training rai me*a bid to eliminate the churchei 

to market requirements. What has alrea- W0 ^ ,d bo better attuned to the W be 1930s. Many died, 
dy been said applies in equal measure • • ' ■ • i [ . ■ Jihough German language schools 

to the academic training sector. . Th^ would then be a rtasofl • retained, German newspaper 

The progressive system of pricing chance of the ruinous competition Ushed and German theatres were al 
graduates too out Of the market benefits • « wcen microchips and manpower W 6(1 to carry on, the atheistic regime 
no-one, least of all the students them- ea8dd favour of the young, ' 1 destroying independent farm: 
Se lves. would learn at work and hot just ft “ined alien to the Germans: the; 

, University education is expensive' It ' teX tbooks what lay In store for tbe» • always been under-represented ii 

badly needs rationalising In terms' of thabr careers. . j Communist Party. 

costing and the qualifications it pro- Erich Dauenhw he actual disaster came only a fev 

...... (DleZeit, 10 December, | u after the German attack on thi 


: The progressive system of pricing 
graduates too out Of the market benefits 
no-one, least of all the students them- 
selves. 

. University education is expensive! It 
bad y needs rationalising in terms pf 
costing and the qualifications it pro- 


|> onh government plans for swinge^ 

s ! udei »t grants and con- 
yeraionto loans mstfcad.have prompted 
more protect, than any educational poli- 
cy proposal iq yeare. ; p : 

Senior school and university students 
have todged protests. So have parents. 
So have trade umona add universities; 

„ 1119 University Information System; a 

f_ a . n ° v ® rdat 5 baak J 6intI y Wn by Bonn 
and the Under, has taken* closer look 

ptoSM.^ 

Grants, it concludes, have played 1 a 

iadHIma nl. I-. ...... . . . - 


wumuuss, ^ nave played 1 a 

; At this ofall time* the third Industrial Ioa 7 , 8 : rol * ^ enabling children from 
revolution,- the miorochljj revolution, is S0<? ? corres Ponding To what 
on ihef point of laking its ftill effect on «l}ed worklng-cjass families 

omployment trends; • *. .. to attend university, t 

The drastic changes hei-aliii-d somy Sd’hlS'tSjrtl? 

roeljeotronics have Iona been S put tbe opportunity to 


Outbursts over 

planned cuts 

in student cash 

rule than students who relied on other 
sources pf finance. ’ ■ ‘ 

The suritey whs based ‘ on a! pbll of i 

SSHf ^.^Plrtcd their atudjeajn 

1 979. It was carried out at 26 ftill and 2 1 

fiuwd-wnvmsmpi ail over the country in 

1980, i • 

't F9rmer students at fuU universities 
torthe most part relied on allowances 


grants ranked first In Importance,! 
lowed by parental allowances and w 
nigs from part-time jobs. ' | 

Drastic cqts In student grants wfl 
hit 8tydente at training and techa 
colleges particularly hard, the sufl 
said.' 1 

■' grants were scrapped, most 


^000 lived in the Crimea and the 
ck Sea region. 

Russia's more than 3,000 German vil- 
?s grew rich because people work- 
ed and were given privileges by 
.oown. 

Hit this did not save them from host!- 
from others: it was the era of rising 
pailsm everywhere, 
ust before and during the First 
fid War, they came under suspicion 
jlcting as a fifth column for the Qer- 
Q Reich although they had proved 
lr loyalty to the Russiun crown over 
ny generations. 

bine of their privileges had already 
p revoked several decades earlier, in 
mid-19th century, including exemp- 
ifrom military service, 
he first decades of Soviet rule saw 
i establishment of tho Autonomous 
lublie of Volga Germans and territo- 
autonomy; but the price for the 
1-to-do German farming community 
enforced collectivisation and the 
me's bid to eliminate the churches 
be 1930s. Many died. 

Jihough German language schools 
o retained, German newspapers 
illshed and German theatres were Bl- 
ed to carry on, the atheistic regime 
( on destroying independent farms 
‘elned alien to the Germans: they 
e always been under-represented in 
Communist Party. 

actual disaster came only a few 
“ after the German attack on the 
l« union In the Second World War. 
bsurdly accusing the Germans of 
“orating with the enemy, Stalin 
them deported to Siberia and nop* 


trouble or take much longer, to, ftf 
the course because of the pressure 
work to make ends meet 
A closer look at soda! backgroi 
revealed that of students whose fad 
had only the minimum educational A 



. ,, hjiu similar 

specialised further education ■ facilities, 
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J *ble to rely on grants. At 
^■universities the figures are even 
^striking; 14 per cent relied on 
^1 allowances, 43 per cent on 

[raajji have evidently played a large 
1 ^ breaking down barriers and eajK 
** ^«hiverrity Tor children 
“ight not normally be 
consider sending them tp 

. T, 

gj^^^per cent of full university 
who; relied mainly on grants 

Si's;»±ga: ,i T 

B®aiaasjf» 


them Kazakhstan in August and Sep- 
tember 1941. 

Many died during the long trek in 
railway cattlecars or on arrival at their 
detination where they were settled in 
camps under forced labour conditions. 

The deportation involved about 
400,000 Germans from the Volga Repub- 
lic and several hundred thousand from 
the Black Sea. 

The Volga Republic disappeared 
from the map and all German cultural 
institutions were liquidated from one 
day to the next. 

But the rapid advance of the German 
troops initially saved some 300,000 Ger- 
mans in the Ukraine and the Black Sea 
from being deported. 

At war'B end they trekked westward, 
though most were overtaken by the Red 
Army and transported. 

The rescindment of the deportation 
order in 1955 and the political rehabili- 
tation of tho Germans in 1964 could not 
restore the destroyed family, village and 
church ties. Nor did the regime allow 
the destroyed cultural institutions to be 
rebuilt. 

Though the decree issued by the Su- 
preme Soviet on 29 August 1964 stated 
that tho charges of collaboration that 
had been levelled at the ethnic Germans 
wore “unfounded and attributable to 
Stalin's terror regime” the Germans 
were neither allowed to return to their 
old settlement areas nor were they given 
any compensation for lost property and 
the iifiustice done them by tho state. 

There was widespread disenchant- 
ment and disappointment. The Ger- 
mans demanded that the Volga Repub- 
lic be restored along with tho cultural 
autonomy of the early days of the So- 
viet regime. 

This drive was seen as being in keep- 
ing with Soviet ideology, and included 
many Communist Party members. 

It was not until the late 1960s, when 
ft became clear that the Soviet Union 
would not restore the autonomy of the 
Volga Germans, that the wish of Indivi- 
dual Germans to leave the USSR devel- 
oped into a mass movement. They wan- 
ted to return to their old homeland in 
Germany. 

The 1970s saw the largest exodus of 
Germans from the Soviet Union under 
the communist regime. Some 66,000 


When the yardstick, of social back - 1 
ground wss applied, students whose fa- 
thers, had only elementary educational 
qualifications were found to have been 
more likely lei' give Dip any idea of stu- 
dying than those whose parents were . 
themselves university graduates. 

What Would happen If grants were , 
converted Iot<} loans; as' 69 per cent of 
the population are said to favour, ac- 
cording to a poll commissioned jb>y: the 
. Bonn Education Ministry? , 

The Hanover survey has ho doubts , 
on this point. !“If the terms were chang-. • 
cd to toani only,” It says, ll tbe |defc ; of 
university, study would be sure to folfc: 
tpueb of its attrecfiop fpr soda! groups : 
who have lately begun to feyokr ft.” 4*1 
■ Ntut fcww, « D»mib« !9SZ> 


Germans from Russia arrived in the Fe- 
deral Republic of Germany between 
1972 and 1981. The number of those 
still wanting to emigrate is estimated at 
several hundred thousand. 

The Soviet government has always re- 
jected the enlightened principles of Ca- 
therine II. 

The regime denies its citizens the 
right to leave their country as a matter 
of principle. The exemptions from this 
rule are very few and far between. 

Like with the Jews in the Soviet 
Union, the only ground on which ethnic 
Germans can apply for an exit visa is 
family reunification.. But it rests with 
Soviet bureaucracy to decide what 
exactly this means and what degree of 
kinship applies. 

Exit visas for emigration to Germany 
reached their peak in 1976, when 9,000 
were Issued. The number has been de- 
clining steadily since then; In 1980, it 
was still 7,000, dwindling to slightly 
more than half that figure (3,800) in 
1981. A further decline is likely. 

The official Soviet version that fewer 
want to leave. That is untrue. 

What is really at the root of it is the 
political decision to stop tho exodus of 
Jews and Germans. 

To achieve this, the always formida- 
ble bureaucratic hurdles Have been rais- 
ed still higher and new ones invented. 

The battle for an exit visa begins with 
the application forms. Especially in ru- 
ral areas, people wanting to leave are 
subjected to u long struggle with (he au- 
thorities just to got the forms. Once they 
have obtained them, thoy are subjected 
to hostility by their fellow workers. 

In a humiliating procedure, a staff 
meeting condemns tho “renegade.” Stu- 
dents are expelled from university and 
pressed Into military service. 

Starling this year, would-be emi- 
grants have to provide an affidavit from 
their next-of-kin who wish to remain In ‘ 
the Soviet, Union to the effect that they, 
themselves will never apply fyr an exit 
visa. ' ■ ■ 1 

Systematic chicanery ~ house sear- 
ches, physical attacks by KGB stooges 
arid anonymous death threats — has 
prevented? many people* from applying 
for an exit visa In the first plsce^ 

Those who go ahead nevertheless 
must expect to be turned down on their 
first application. Court sentences are 
even worse than the run-of-the-mill chi- 
canery. 

Five Germans wanting to emigrate 
were sentenced this year alone: Alexan- 
der Till, two-and-a-half years forced la- 
bour; Waldemar Reiser, two years. 
Erich Lafera, Wilhelm Benze) and Wil- 
helm Schwarzkopf received prison sen- 
tences. 

The first two belong to a group of 
Novosibirsk Germans demanding equal 
rights for ethnic Germans. They also 
demand a memorial for the victims of 
the 1941-1955 deportations. 

What has prompted the Soviet regime 
to tighten the screw and expose itself to 
international condemnation? 

Ten years ago, the Soviet leadership 
under Brezhnev evidently thought that 
it was belter to let a few restless Ger- 
mans and Jews leave, arguing that the 
exodus drive would eventually Settle of . 
its own accord. t: ! " v i ' 

The opposite h*f>pened; -Allbtf fig * 


few people to turn their backs on Com- 
munism made a growing number of > 
their compatriots wish to do the same. 

Today, the Soviet government is evi- 
dently convinced that the swelling tide : 
of would-be emigrants (it has spread to 
Armenians and many dissidents from 
the national republics) can only be 
^stemmed by stepped-up repression. • 

; There is also a foreign policy aspect, 
involved inasmuch hs the number of! 
exit visas was a sign of dfctente — and 
those days are gone now. 

Since the likelihood of legal emigra- 
tion had dwindled to nil, some people 
are resorting to such desperate moves as 
the 7 November skyjacking to Turkey 
of a Soviet aircraft — a move nobody 
can condone. 

It should not be overlooked, how-' 
ever, that not all Germans wish to leave 1 
the Soviet Union. 

Though one group feels that national 
identity and personal fredom can only 
be achieved in Germany, the majority 
of the 1.9 million ethnic Germans have 
come to terms with the fact that they 
will one day succumb to the progressive 
assimilation process. 

In the 1959 census, 75 per cent of the 
Germans gave German as their mother 
tongue, la 1979 this figure was down to 
57 per cent. 

The fact Is that virtually no other eth- 
nic group in the Soviet Union has beco- 
me as Russified in terms of language 
and culture. 

Tho fact that the ethnlo Germans are 
geographically scattered, coupled with 
Inadequate German Instruction at 
school and very few German language 
cultural institutions, has made many of 
these people resign themselves to the 
process of Russification. This applies* 
particularly to (he younger generation. 
Only by going along with this process 
can these people hope for decent voca- 
tional training and social rise. 

A new generation of Gcrmons with 
vocational and university training is 
now developing in Central Asia and 
Western Siberia — the areas where 
most oftoday’s ethnic Germans live. 

But many of these young people have 
not stopped considering themselves as 
Germans despite their limited knowl- 
edge of the language. 

The ethnic Germans will continue to 
exist as a group in the USSR in the 
foreseeable future. 

What is more, the Germans in the So- 
viet Union are by far the largest ethnic 
group of Gerpians outside the two Ger- 
man states. 

We should therefore know more 
about them and they should play a 
greater role in the : public's conscious- 
ness. 

Gerhard Simon 
<HiWrt,9DKwqb«rl9U) 


Confirmed from page 11 

. Barrette has shaped monumental, 1 
strictly designed figures from sheets of 
paper and bark-like shreds mounted On 
large fleeces, all dyed in vegetable dyd. 

*- •’ They! are timeless ^ ciphers containing 
a key to the past, colour la subtle 
nnafics that reflect growth and decay. 

New York Now comprises more 
aspects that 25 artists: ban convey. Only 
U feW! of the more recent bend* are on 
should Hanover* 

Barretters work Is among the 1 molt 
conriridng. 

A*-.', r . GbdaBurkamp 

(Xtoir N i a brt ctaw, I OcemOoM 19SX) 


